








Votume CX, Issue 10 


BY BEN KALLMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In response to student complaints 
regarding the recent restructuring of 
the escort van service, on Saturday the 
Student Counciland the Security Com- 
mission announced further revisions 
to the service. 

Because of “a general sentiment of 
unhappiness about the new policy,” 
which reduced van service, said Presi- 
dent Atin Agarwal, members of Student 
Council and the Security Commission 
— a group consisting of both students 
and faculty — held talks with adminis- 
trators in Campus Safety and Security. 

“We met with the administration 
and discussed problems and possible 
solutions,” Agarwal said. He also noted 
the administration’s prompt response 
to their request for a meeting: “The 
security people were very helpful.” 

The previous cutbacks, announced 
at the beginning of last month, elimi- 
nated fixed route shuttle service after 10 
p.m. on weekdays. That route had for- 
merly provided service between campus 
and student residences until 2:30 a.m. 

A Noy. 5 e-mail sent to students de- 
tailed both the changes and the existing 
van schedule. Most significant is the ad- 
dition ofa route shuttle — effective Nov. 
7 —running daily from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
on a loop covering several student resi- 
dences, including the Homewood Apart- 
ments, Wolman and McCoy Halls, the 

AMRsand the Marylander Apartments. 
Retail L jocations, most notably the 
Waverly Giant and the 25th Street 
Safeway, are also included in the route. 

“After analysis of September and 
October escort service passenger in- 
formation,” said Captain George 
Kibler, “the Security Department con- 
tacted | Agarwal] for a meeting to dis- 
cuss the results of the findings. At the 
meeting, [he] and other student repre- 
sentatives made recommendations 
based on the analysis, which Security 
agreed to implement.” 

The student recommendations led 
to the consolidation and expansion of 
two 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. fixed route vans 
that ran to Waverly and the south 
Charles Village area. Student residen- 
tial areas from Charles Street to 
Guilford Avenue, the 200 block of W. 
University Parkway, the 300 block of 
E. University Parkway and the area 
around the intersection of 22nd Street 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Members of RAGE performed the traditional dance, Raas, at the celebration of Diwali, the Indian festival of lights. See Page A3. 





Hopkins works to conserve energy 


BY CHRIS SERENI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With the prices of natural gas and elec- 


tricity on the rise, in 2003 Hopkins embarked 


on an energy conservation plan that is ex- 
pected to save the University close to $7 mil- 
lion over the next five fiscal years. 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Hopkins is conserving as gas prices rise. 
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This comes as a relief to administration 
officials as increases in the prices of gaso- 
line and natural fuel nationwide may cost 
the University an additional $2 million 
compared to last year’s costs, according to 
figures released by the Office of Facilities 
Management. 

The savings for fiscal year 2006 are ex- 
pected to reach $800,000. 

Facilities Management took action in 
August 2003, asking three private compa- 
nies to present energy saving plans for 
Homewood Campus. The winning proposal 
was offered by Johnson Controls — a con- 
tractor with a history of dealings with 
Hopkins. 

The proposal, which included numer- 
ous options for the University to cut en- 
ergy costs, was narrowed down to ten strat- 
egies. 

“We chose ten energy conservation 
measures which would result in short term 
paybacks in five years or less,” said Larry 


Kilduff, executive director of facilities 
management. 

The key project objectives include a re- 
duction in utility consumption, effective con- 
trol ofexisting systems, a$1 million overhaul 
of Wyman Park’s boiler plant and genera- 
tion of savings for future facility improve- 
ment projects. 

The $4.6 million facilities improvements 
were expected to generate a savings of about 
$1.08 million per year. However, this 
amount has been steadily increasing. “The 
savings we are beginning to see are higher 
due to increasing electric prices,” said 
Kilduff. 

The energy-efficient measures imple- 
mented are now expected to generate a 
savings of nearly $1.6 million by fiscal year 
2010. 

This means that the loan taken out by the 
University to finance the changes can be paid 
back sooner than expected — opening the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





Officials unveil plan for 
East Baltimore revival 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


=East Baltimore residents gathered on 
Nov. 5 for the unveiling of plans for the first 
phase of the local neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion project by East Baltimore Development 
Incorporated (EBDI) and Forrest City En- 
terprises. 

Public officials presented the plan and as 
tried to address residents’ concerns regard- 
ing their relocation as well as how they will 
move back into the community when the 
development is completed. 

Baltimore City Mayor Martin O’Malley 
reported that the development is representa- 
tive of the interest of the residents. 

“We've spent about two years going 
through all this with the neighbors. We 
said to them, ‘We don’t need to do this if 
you re happy with the pace of progress,” 
he said, 

“Whenever you redevelop a city there 
are always people who are greatly inconve- 
nienced, but we’ve tried to make these com- 
pensation benefits much more generous 
than required under federal law,” O” Malley 
added. 

Asresidentshave accused EBDI ofnotorigi- 
nally complying with Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) standard for compensation 
benefits, O’Malley reported that such was not 
the fault of EBDI, but rather because HUD has 
neglected to update its standards, 

“HUD had not updated what you have to 

ay people who are relocated since the 1970s, 
Me we’ ve updated that to make it more gen- 
erous,” O’Malley said. 

Both Sheila Dixon, city council president, 
and Ron Peterson, director of Hopkins 
Health Systems, addressed the concern that 


many residents hold about increases in post- 


relocation property taxes, 





SARAH RIVARD/NEWS-LETTER 
Mayor Martin O'Malley spoke of the new 
plan that would revamp East Baltimore. 


“As ... taxes go up, something’s coming 
up real soon because we don’t want to tax 
people out of their community,” Dixon said. 

“The City Council is looking to help cap 
property tax. I think it’s a very good thing to 
look at for people on fixed income,” Peterson 
said, 

‘He also said that residents who were 
forced to relocate will be given the first 
priority to return to redeveloped area: 
“Uprooted residents will get the first crack 
at new housing.” 

Congressman Elijah Cummings also ad- 
dressed the crowd, explaining why Hopkins 
was involved in the project. 

ConrinuED on Pace A2 
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Noise law 
may force 
evictions 


Students, administrators 
react to proposed noise 
policy enforcement 


BY ERICA MITRANO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTrer 


Last week Baltimore City Council intro- 
duced a noise control policy which, if passed, 
would mean harsher enforcement of current 
noise restriction policies for students living 
off campus. 

The proposal states that individuals in 
residential areas who exceed noise levels 
stipulated in the city health code could be 
fined up to $1,000 or imprisoned for up to a 
year. Two confirmed noise violations at the 
same address in two years would allow the 
city to close the property for a year. 

The proposal would only affect how cur- 
rent noise ordinances are enforced, not the 
noise levels themselves. The current volume 
allowed by the health code is 55 decibels 
during the day and 50 decibels at night. 55 
decibels is roughly the volume ofa loud con- 
versation. 50 decibels is slightly quieter. 

Vice President of the City Council, 
Stephanie Rawlings Blake, introduced the 
proposal in response to constituent com- 
plaints regarding the noise levels of Towson 
and Loyola University students. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


Students 


unaware of 


crisis plan 


Information classified, 
administrators claim 


BY AMANDA DIOS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


After the threat of terrorism caused Balti- 
more authorities to close down two major 
tunnels on Oct. 18, the University has left 
students unsure of what to do in the event of 
a similar emergency on the Homewood cam- 
pus. 

Jim Zeller, the chair of the University 
Crisis Response Team, said that the only 
information available to students is about 
events that would most likely affect the 
Homewood Campus. Zeller explained, 
“The plan focuses on what is likely to hap- 
pen here, which might bea small explosion 
or a violent student death. Most of them 
involve security.” 

According to Zeller, information concern- 
ing emergency plans for a potential terrorist’ 
attack is confidential. Such information, he 
explained, involves potential mass casualty 
situations. 

He said, “For the stuff that we do for 
[Critical Emergency Preparedness and Re- 
sponse], those plansare limited for 30 people 
in the University. And they would have to do 
with a horrific event. Those are almost clas- 
sified.” 

The Johns Hopkins Office of Critical 
Event Preparedness and Response 
(CEPAR) is responsible for developing and 
testing emergency plans that would be in- 
stituted in the event of an emergency situ; 
ation, 

According to Zeller, CEPAR has devils 
oped a five threat advisory system that warns 
students and people in the surrounding 
Hopkins area when they are at risk for a 
terrorist attack. 

Currently, the level is on “elevated” 
(level three), which indicates a significant 
risk. 

Atthis level, Zeller explained, CEPARis 
on alert, looking for signs that would indi- 
cate a possible terrorist attack. “ 

If officials were to raise the alert level to 
“high” or “severe” (levels two and one, 
respectively), resources would be coordi- 
nated and an overt response would be 
implemented 

CEPAR officials have an emergency sys- 
tem in place, but they’re not yet clear about 
what exactly students should do in the event 
of a crisis situation. 

Although CEPAR trains leaders, such as 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 y 
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City tries 
to ease 
resident 
concerns 


Officials say new 
tax plan in progress 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

“We wanted to make sure that 
our citizens were not forgotten and 
we wanted to make sure that we had 
a great partner — Hopkins,“ 
Cummings said. 

“Someday people will see not 
only the greatest medical institu- 
tion in the world but also a proud, 
working neighborhood,” he 
added. 

Peterson spoke on behalf of 
Hopkins Health Systems, discuss- 
ing not only the redevelopment 

. project but also the history of the 
medical institute’s interaction with 
_. the community. 

“We are about to turn the 
blighted area into a vibrant com- 
munity with this project,” Peterson 
said. 

, As this renewal begins to take 
shape, Johns Hopkins is committed 
to working in fellowship to bring 


: forth a strong community,” he 
added. 


“Johns Hopkins has been part of 


this since the early years. They've 
madeacommitmentto the project,” 
he added. 

Residents attending the event 
also said that they recognize that 
Hopkins has been involved with the 
East Baltimore community for de- 
cades. 

“Everybody is dissatisfied with 
Hopkins because of their relocat- 
ing,” said resident Lucille Gorham. 
“Whenever there is the word ‘ur- 

, ban renewal’ and ‘displacement,’ 
_, they will attach Hopkins’ name to 
lie 

“Over the years relations [with 
Hopkins] have been seriously hos- 

~, tile because people have had to move 
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Congressman Elijah Cummings addressed East Baltimore residents 
on Saturday, explaining why the City chose to partner with Hopkins. 


out of their houses for parking ga- 
rages,” Gorham added. 

Peterson noted that the area 
“went over the tipping point 15 to 
20 years ago” because of the abun- 
dance of property being held by ab- 
sentee landlords. 

“If you don’t have people living 
there, the landlords don’t keep up 
the area. That’s why there is, by 
reality, some relocation,” he said. 

“For Johns Hopkins, a strong, 
thriving community is essential,” 
Peterson said, adding that Hopkins 
“wants occupied homes in this part 
of Baltimore, like on the other side 
towards the water.” 

Resident Hattie Harrison, a 
neighborhood delegate to EBDI, 
said that she sees the redevelopment 
as a culmination of years of strained 
relations between the residents and 
Hopkins. 

“During the years it’s gotten 
better, but back in 1969 it was 
rough,” Harrison said, adding that 
relations between Hopkins and 
residents improved when the 
Medical Institute discontinued 
having segregating toilets between 
whites and blacks. 

Gorham, who was active in com- 


pose 


sia Aa 


munity relations even before the for- 
mation of the Historic East Balti- 
more Community Action Coalition 
in 1994, will be relocated on Nov. 
19. She said that although she be- 
lieves compensation is fair, she 
doesn’t think that the project itself 
is. 

“T’ve been relocated by Hopkins 
three times. This will be the fourth 
time,” Gorham said. 

“[ve been in this area for 85 years 
— | feel terrible because so many 
people had to relocate who weren’t 
ready for it,” said resident Lorraine 
Chapman. 

Resident Skip Harrison, how- 
ever, disagreed. 

“Tt doesn’t upset me because the 
area needs to be redeveloped and 
there is promise that residents can 
return,” he said. 

Doug Nelson, president of the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation, Lisa 
Williams, president of the Save 
Middle East Action Committee 
(SMEAC), Marilyn Duker, presi- 
dent of The Shelter Group, Coun- 
cilwoman Paula Johnson Branch 
and Deborah Ratner Salzburg of 
Forest City Washington also spoke 
at the event. 


| would be very helpful,” 
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The policy would especially af- 
fect students living in fraternity 
houses or those who choose to host 


| parties. It would also impact land- 


lords and owners of bars and res- 
taurants whose rental properties or 
businesses would be closed for a 


| year if they were found to. violate 


noise standards. 

Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke, whose 14th district in- 
cludes the Homewood campus, 
supports the proposal. “I think it 
she said, 
“It’s one more tool for trying to 
control excessive noise in neigh- 
borhoods.” 

According to Clarke, there are 
26 houses in the 14th district that 
have been reported as a noise prob- 
lem to their neighbors. All of them 
house Hopkins students. 

Clarke said the aim of the law is 
to target landlords by forcing them 
to rein in disruptive tenants or lose 
a year’s worth of revenue from the 
property. Asked if the law is in- 
tended to target students as well as 
landlords, she answered, “Yes, yes, 
yes. It would be a tool we could 
use.” 

She also acknowledged that the 
proposal could make it more dif- 
ficult for students to find housing 
by making landlords reluctant to 
rent to them. 

Nonetheless, she says that stu- 
dents should not oppose the pro- 
posal, since the majority of them are 
not a problem in the City’s eyes. 

“Most students live quiet, peace- 
ful, normal lives. It’s only a handful 
who cause problems. ... The vast 
majority of undergraduates are very 
busy trying to pass exams and gradu- 
ate. They have normal parties like 
normal people,” she said. 

Sgt. Carrie Bennett, the stu- 
dent-community liaison officer, 
believes that the proposal, if en- 
acted, would mostly target frater- 
nities, especially those that own 
their own houses. 

“W ouldn’t that be the first place 
one might target?” she asked. “It 
wouldn’t be difficult to catch them 
twice in two years.” 

But Bennett pointed out that fra- 
ternity members wouldn’t be the 
only ones at risk of losing their 
homes. Any tenant could be told to 





“shut up or get out,” by his or her 
landlord. “We could have students 
facing eviction,” she said. 

Senior Timothy Kernan, presi- 
dent of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, 
said that he believes the law would 
be selectively enforced, with stu- 
dents being especially targeted. 

“People watching a football game 
are going to be just as loud asa party 
at night,” he said, but the party at 
night is much more likely to be re- 
ported to police. 

He added that since most stu- 
dents are not registered to vote in 
Baltimore, they are more vulner- 
able to selective enforcement of 
the law without being able to vote 
on it. 

Senior Aaron Landgraf, presi- 
dent of Sigma Phi Epsilon frater- 
nity, said that the proposed law 
would harm the fraternity’s relations 
with the community. “Neighbor- 
hood relations are one of our top 
priorities,” he said. 

But, he noted, the law “would 
give them an excuse to call the cops 
on us,” instead of discussing dis- 
agreements. 

According to Landgraf, people 
who choose to live in neighbor- 
hoods near college campuses 
should expect some noise. 

“We 'reacollege community... 
social life in a college community 
is different froma family-oriented 
community,” he said. 

President of Beta Theta Pi frater- 
nity, junior Dan D’Orlando, said 
that student life in general is going 
be negatively affected ifthe proposal 
passes. 

“[The City Council is] hindering 
social life here at Hopkins, and that’s 
not a good thing,” he said. 

D’Orlando acknowledged that 
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In the Nov. 3 article “Season ends early for Water Polo,” the 
team lost with a score of 10-7, not 10-5. 


Neighbors endorse noise policy 


living next to a fraternity could be 
difficult. 

“If was older and it happened to 
be next to a frat house, legitimately 

I'd be really upset and want some- 
ee to happen,” he said. 

But he does not believe that this 
proposal is an appropriate re- 
sponse. [think it’s alittle absurd,” 
he said. 

Senior Tony Sheh lives on E, 
University Parkway and often hosts 
parties for the Taekwondo club. Al- 
though Sheh has never received 
noise complaints, to him,the pro- 
posal is a bad idea. 

“T don’t see how the law could 
positively affect anyone,” he said. 

“Youcan’tjust controleveryonelike 
that.” 

Senior Blake Trettien called the 
proposal * ‘draconian” and “mis- 
guided.” Trettien, who also lives on 
E. University, was arrested last year 
after a neighbor called the police to 
a party at his house. 

“The neighborhood needs to re- 
alize that we are part of the neigh- 
borhood. Mary Pat Clarke and 
people like her focus too much on 
using the police,” he said. 

“People are going to have par- 
ties, and that’s notillegal,” headded., 

Trettien urged students to get 
involved in local politics. “I think 
Hopkins students need to startmak- 
ing some noise,” he said. 

Susan Boswell, dean of student 
life, does not believe the proposal 
will succeed, saying, “I suspect this 
is an ordinance that they’re going’ 
to havea whole lot of trouble pass- 
ing. ... I can’t imagine it being 
passed.” She admitted that if 
passed, the policy would have a 
“huge impact on everybody in the 
community.” 
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Diwali 
comes 
to JHU 


BY RAVI GUPTA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins N} Ws-LETTEI 


Students, faculty and spectators 
from across Baltimore gathered at 
the Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center on Saturday, Noy. 5 , to par- 
ticipate i in Diwali Dhamaka, an an- 
cient Hindu celebration spon- 
sored by the Hindu Student 
Council. 

The event kicked off with a sam- 
pling of Indian food from Akbar 
Restaurant. 

Afterwards, guests were invited 
to dance Garba and Raas, tradi- 
tional dances from the Indian state 
of Gujarat performed with sticks. 

President William Brody made 
an appearance at the event, trying 
his hand at Raas with a group of 
Hopkins students. 

“It was nice to see [Brody] get- 
ting involved with the students and 
learning how to dance Raas. ... He 
was a quick learner,” said Shivaani 
Prakash. 

Following the Garba was a per- 
formance by a variety of musical 
groups and a medley. The medley 
featured Indian rhythms and beats 
with choreography arranged by 
Hopkins students. 

Masti, an Indian/hip-hop fu- 
sion dance group, followed witha 
show of its Fall Dance. 

“The performance was a great 
success and a lot of fun despite the 
trouble with the music in the begin- 
ning,” said freshman Masti dancer 
Tanzeem Islam. 

Other performances included 
the Hindia cappella group, Kranti, 
and Hopkins Hareepa, which 
showcased bhangra, a lively folk 


dance from the Indian state of 


Punjab. 

The entertainment culminated 
with a very energetic and colorful 
dance by Hopkins’ Hindi dance 
troupe Raas and Garba Explosion 
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Juniors Robin Shah (left) and Sapna Rohra (right) perform the traditional Hindi dance Raas for Diwali. 


(RAGE). 

Freshmen who attended Diwali 
for the first time lauded all elements 
of the festival, from the traditional 
dancing to the food. 

“I thought the dancing was amaz- 
ing, and I was so happy to see sucha 
diverse crowd. The decorations were 
beautiful and the event seemed very 
well organized,” said freshman Tara 
Nayak. 

After the performances, people 
gathered to dance with traditional 
and conventional music provided 
by a live band, which was also a 
crowd pleaser. 

“Aside from a few technical dif- 
ficulties, I definitely enjoyed the 
night and look forward to going 
again in the years to come,” said 
freshman Paulo Farqui. 

“The food was great, and the 
performances were very well put- 
together ...[it was] definitely a cul- 
turally enriching night,” Farqui 
added. 

An enchanting Hindu festival 


lasting five days, “Deepavali,” also 
called Diwali, marks the victory of 
good over evil. The festival cel- 
ebrates the return of Rama, believed 
to be a Hindu incarnation of God, 
from a battle in which he was victo- 
rious against evil. 

Legend tells that people lit rows 
of oil lamps around his kingdom to 
welcome him, his brother 
Lakshmana and his queen Sit after 
14 years of exile. 

The festival has varied meaning 
for Hindus. 

In some parts of India, for ex- 
ample, it marks the end of crop- 
ping season and the North Indian 
New Year called “Annakut.” Many 
businesses owners in North India 
usually start their financial New 
Year and open new account books 
on this day. 

Sikhs celebrate Diwali to.com- 
memorate the return of the sixth 
Guru Hargobind to the city of 
Amritsar in 1620. This followed 
after being imprisoned along with 


52 Hindu kings by Emperor 
Jahangir. 

Throughout India, people line 
their homes with oil lamps to wel- 
come Laksmi, the goddess of wealth, 
in the hope that she will bring pros- 
perity. 

During the festival, people adorn 
new clothes, exchange gifts and 
sweets and celebrate with dance and 
fireworks. Students joining in Diwali 
Dhamaka at Hopkins brought the 
festivity to life. 

Diwali is one of the largest and 
grandest celebrations in India and 
also at Hopkins. For many Hin- 


dus, it is symbolic of the end of 


ignorance with the light of knowl- 
edge. 

Shyam Khatau, secretary of the 
Hindu Student Council, thought the 
event was a success. 

“We thought it went extremely 
well,” he said, “The turnout was 
great, the performances were spec- 
tacular, and many people stayed af- 
terward to dance.” 





Campus questions 
lack of information 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
community officials, medical offi- 


cials, and others who would actu- 


ally work in administering treat- 


| ment or aiding others in case of an 


attack, there is a lack of student 
training in how to respond to a po 
tential crisis. 

On Oct. 18, very few students 
knewthat there wasa terrorist threat 
in the Baltimore tunnels. The few 
students who did know have said 
that they found out through wor- 
ried parents or by watching the lo- 
cal news. 

The University made no attempt 


| to communicate what was going on 
to its students. 


Several students suggested that 
what worried them the most was the 
lack of information they received 
from the University regarding the 
incident. 

Freshman Christy Renninger 
said, “I think it would be benefi- 
cial for the students if the school 
shared this information with us. I 
wouldn’t feel 
safer, but I 
would feel more 
informed.” 

Renninger 
added, “I found 
out about it two 
days later when 
fltie Dap eieume 
through anews- 
paper.” 

Aarthi Rao, 
alsoa freshman, 
agreed, saying 


toOld.Uisse. 


Hopkins should have 
Even if they 
thought it ... 
put Hopkins at risk, 
they should have 


Haj-elsafi said he thinks that 
there must is a plan in case of an 
emergency but isn’t sure of its de- 
“1 know there is a plan but I 


» he 


tails. 
don’t know exactly what it is, 
said. 

“T think all schools have to have 
an emergency response plan, es- 
pecially after 9/11,” Haj-elsafi 
added. 

Freshman Larry Walters said, “I 
don’t think they gave us any good 
warning about it. I happened to see 
it on the news. I heard about it from 
my dad, but not any Hopkins 
people.” 

Walters said he felt that 
Hopkins’ lack of communication 
with its students shows that it is 
not prepared, “I feel like they 
would be more prepared if I heard 
about it.” 

“I would know that they had a 
system planned if] heard about it,” 
he added. 

Zeller stated that CEPAR was 
notified by the city even before the 
media was in- 
formed. The 
city made it 
clear that it was 
of no concern 
to the Univer- 
sity. 

Zeller, who 
also recieved 
concerned 
phone calls 
from worried 
parents, said, 
“T would like to 


didn't 


she would like @mailed US. make a recom- 
to be informed. mendation on 
“T would feel — SENIOR HERAA providing 


safer because I 


HAJ- ELSAFI 


more informa- 








would be more 
personally vigi- 
lant rather than just being igno- 
rant of what’s going on,” Rao said. 

Senior Heraa Haj-elsafi said, 
“Hopkins should have told us. 
They could have sent us a general 
e-mail.” 

“Even if they thought it was a 
false scare or didn’t put Hopkins at 


| risk, they should have e-mailed us,” 


he pointed out. 


tion because, 
even though 
we may feel comfortable, the news 
and media sort of drive what oth- 
ers hear.” 

He added that he is sympathetic 
to the concerns of Hopkins par- 
ents and students. “I think it is 
something that we can certainly 
take a look at. I would be happy to 
put it forth in the next meeting,” 
Zeller said. 
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University pursues Faculty salaries fall below average 
energy initiatives 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
door for many more energy conser- 
vation projects in the future. 

Energy conservation measures al- 
feady implemented include a stan- 
dardlighting system upgradeandcon- 
frol in all university buildings. In 
Addition, ventilation, exhaust and air 
distribution was optimized in some 
of the larger buildings on campus. 
The major goal of this plan was for air 
‘conditioning systems to take in less 
externalair,andrecyclealready cooled 
air. This cuts down on energy used to 
dry and clean outside air. 

One main energy saving mea- 
sure entailed controlling heating, 
air, and energy intake of buildings 
during evening hours. “A lot of 
Buildings on campus were operat- 
ang at longer hours than necessary,” 
Says Kilduff. “Systems were pro- 
grammed to work at hours that 
People are actually in the buildings.” 
Science buildings present a prob- 
tem since researchers are busy at all 
Hours, Kilduff remarks, but these 
Controls were successful in limiting 
€nergy intake of administrative 
buildings, and other buildings that 
‘are not used around the clock. 

Another important operation 
was the replacement of older boilers 
with high efficiency ones in the 
Wyman Park complex. 

» This project not only increased 
the energy efficiency of the com- 
plex, but the new system can be 
monitored remotely as well. This 
negates the need for engineers to 
remain on site in order to monitor 
the building 24 hours a day. 

For the future, managers are 
looking into installing 
microturbines in specific buildings 
on campus, including the athletic 
center. Microturbines transform 
waste heat generated by buildings 
into usable energy. 

In the AMR dormitories water 
conserving toilets and new energy- 
efficient windows were installed 
over the summer. 

Additionally, in most student 
housing, incandescent bulbs have 
been replaced with fluorescent fix- 
tures, which require substantially 
less energy. 





Facilities managers are also go- 
ing to go back and reevaluate pro- 
posed energy conservation mea- 
sures that didn’t make the first cut 
but may be advantageous to install 
in the upcoming years. 

The University is also looking to 
keep energy costs low for its new 
Homewood projects: the Decker 
Quadrangle construction, the Charles 
Street Commons project and the fu- 
ture Gilman Hall renovation. 

Ashwood says that the Office of 
Facilities Management “pays pre- 
miums to construction companies 
so that the most energy efficient ma- 
terials and equipment are used in 
the buildings.” 

The office further expects to em- 
ploy aconstruction company to over- 
see the Gilman renovation. In this 
way, facilities managers can be kept 
up to date as prices and products 
change quickly in today’s market. 

In addition to conserving energy, 
there is also an increased effort to 
recycle at Homewood campus. There 
has been an increase in the recycling 
of paper, plastic, food waste, glass, 
inkjet cartridges and clothing. 

According to Assistant Director 
of Student Housing Miller Roberts, 
“Recycling and energy conservation 
are very important to the depart- 
ment and weare constantly looking 
for new avenues to responsibly uti- 
lize and save resources.” 


“Some of the programs thathave | 


been instituted in the recent past 


include the collection and donation | 


of food scraps to a tortoise refuge 
and the collection of unwanted 
clothing for a homeless shelter,” he 
added. 

The Department of Housing and 
Dining has also aided the campaign 
for recycling by purchasing new re- 
cycling receptacles and working 
closely with waste managers to de- 
velop efficient methods for materi- 
als collection. 

The department recently pur- 
chased 25 flame retardant paper re- 
cycling bins for each wing of 
Wolman and McCoy Halls. Due to 
their success, 50 such receptacles 
arenowspread throughoutthe cam- 
pus. 


Professors cite research, community as key factors in 


BY ZOE BELL 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


According to a study released 
early this year by the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, the highest fac- 
ulty salary at Johns Hopkins fails to 
keep up with that of its peer institu- 
tions or the national average. 

The study was conducted by the 
American Association for Univer- 
sity Professors (AAUP). 

The Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion releases data about the salaries 
of professors at universities across 
the country. The data are organized 
by an index of the salaries of the 
highest-paid professors at each uni- 
versity. 

According to the figures, Johns 
Hopkins’ highest faculty salary is 
higher than that of 80 percent of 
doctoral institutions. Salaries for as- 
sociate and assistant professors at 
Hopkins do not fall far below that 
mark either. 

Nonetheless, Hopkins does pay 





its professors significantly less than 
its peer institutions. 

For the 2004-05 school year, the 
University of Chicago paid one pro- 


fessor $148,400; the University of 


Pennsylvania paid its most compen- 
sated faculty member $143,400. 
These institutions pay the fifth and 
seventh highest salaries of any pri- 
vate university in the country, ac- 
cording to the study. 

The average salary for a full pro- 
fessor at a private institution like 
Johns Hopkins, according to a new 
report by the American Association 
of University Professors, is 
$127,214. The highest paid Johns 
Hopkins professor gets paid 
$115,500, almost $12,000 less than 
that amount. 

According to Adam Falk, the in- 
terim Dean of the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences, all salaries are set 
in consultation with the deans and 
chairs of the departments. 

They take into account “research 
accomplishments, teaching ability 


1 setting 


and market pressures when s 
ofessor. 


the salary for an individual pr 

Provost Steven Knapp said inan 
e-mail, “Salaries are determined by 
what it takes to recruit and retain 
the best possible faculty, within the 
limits of what the deans can afford. 

Falk pointed out that “almostany 
faculty member at any university 
could get paid more doing some- 
thing else.” When people choose to 
work at universities they are choos- 
ing to take a pay cut. 

The question then remains about 
how Hopkins attracts such highly 
qualified academics and retains 
them even though other universi- 
ties may offer them more money. 
Falk said, “When we attract faculty 
we don’t do it by offering the very 
highest salary. ... People come for 
more substantive reasons, like re- 
search, colleagues and students, 

Knapp said that “many faculty who 
come to Johns Hopkins from other 
universities tell me that they were at- 
tracted by the collaborative culture of 


Students react to shuttle changes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

and Maryland Avenue are included 
in the now-extended service. 

Kibler said, “There will be two 
on-demand escort vans that will be 
available for other requests not on 
the fixed route ... until 2 a.m. to 
include residence to residence 
[trips]. These two vans will remain 
in service after 2 a.m. until 3 a.m. to 


| handle any campus-to-residence 


and residence-to-campus trans- 
ports. Escort services discontinue 
ato ame 

However, Kibler emphasized 
that the 3 a.m. cut-off was not abso- 
lute. “Students aloneand concerned 
for their safety can still contact se- 


| curity for travel assistance after 3 


a.m. when the escort service is dis- 
continued,” he said. 

In addition, traditional service 
to the Rotunda shopping center with 
intermediate stops at common stu- 
dent residences runs from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. seven days a week. Week- 
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end (Thursday to Saturday) on-de- 
mand service from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. 
is also available. 

The e-mail also emphasized the 
need for extra drivers to fill posi- 
tions on the new route shuttle. In 
order to attract interested students 
administrations have raised the 
drivers’ salaries to $12 per hour. 

Students have had mixed reac- 
tions to the addition of the newroute 
shuttles. Some, like sophomore 
Scott Motejunas, senator of legisla- 
tion, thought the added vans would 
help maximize the escort service. 
“The new routes are more efficient, 
which will statistically decrease the 
overall wait time for the student,” 
he said. 

Sophomore Kristen Viswa- 
nathan, however, felt frustrated by 
the rigidity of the escort van sched- 
ule and expressed concern that stu- 
dents may not always havea copy of 
the schedule on hand. “The route 
system where you have to look up 


IF YOU SAVE A HERO WHAT DOES 


times is incredibly inconvenient,” 
she said, “especially late at night 
when you haven’t really planned for 
whatever situation you are in.” 

Junior James Barker agreed. “I 
think that what made the shuttles 
effective when I was a freshman was 
their flexibility,” he said. “Even if 
you add routes, you're only making 
it more difficult to memorize an al- 
ready too-complicated system.” 

He did, however, note, “It’llmake 
shopping more convenient for 
people along the route, I suppose.” 

“T don’t really understand why 
the administration is so willing to 
make even the smallest cutbacks 


where our safety isatall concerned,” | 


added Viswanathan. 

Others are even unclear as to 
the change itself. “I got the e-mail,” 
said sophomore Sarah McKenney. 
“What I don’t understand is if they 
changed the policy from last year, 
when vans were on call all the 
time.” 








decision to join JHU faculty 


research and teaching here.” 

Provost Knapp explained that 
disparities in the costs of living at 
different universities across the 
country also contribute to differ- 
ences in faculty salaries. “Even 
though real estate prices have been 
rising in the Baltimore area,” Knapp 
commented, “housing is still much 
more affordable here than in, say, 
New York or San Francisco.” 

But some professors are not con- 
vinced that Hopkins is able to retain 
the best faculty given the wages that 
the university chooses to pay. 

Mark Blythe, an associate pro- 
fessor in the political science de- 
partment, said that when Johns 
Hopkins is competing for high-level 
professors against universities with 
far greater endowments, like 
Princeton University, for example, 
Hopkins is at the disadvantage. 

He cautioned that money didnot 
affect his choice to work at Hopkins 
“because I was hired at the assistant 
level.” 

“Tt’s a very good working envi- 
ronment. We’re not indentured la- 
bor,” he commented. He implied 
that ifa policy went against research 
then professors would leave. “The 
higher levels is where Hopkins is at 
the disadvantage. Princeton has 
more money than God.” 

Kevin Hemker, a professor of me- 
chanical engineering, said he came in 
as an assistant professor so salary did 
not matter as much. What attracted 
him then were the research opportu- 
nities. Now he says that if the salary 
“was high enough and the other con- 
siderationswere there,” he wouldcon- 
sider moving to another university. 

Referring to what the University 
pays its faculty, Hemker said 
“Hopkins does OK but not great. Itis 
important forus to stay very competi- 
tive for salaries. Would pay ever affect 
your choice of work? Itcertainly could 
if it was high enough and the other 
considerations were there.” 

Professor Gabrielle Spiegal, chair 
of the history department, con- 
curred, saying “Salary has to be seen 
in relationship to cost of living. We 
have a real institutional life. I think 
pay is important, but never the de- 
cisive factor” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Supreme Courttohear 
objection to military trials 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Supreme Courtagreed || 


to review a constitutional challenge to the Bush 
administration’s milita 


The court’s intervention is troubling news for the 
White House, which has been battered by criticism of 
its treatment of detainees and was rebuked by the high 
court last year for holding foreigners in legal limbo. 


The justices will decide if President George W. Bush | § 
overstepped his authority with plans fora military trial | § 
for Osama bin Laden’s former driver, who is beingheld | | 


atthe U.S. military prison at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. It 


would be the first such trial since World War II. | 


New Chief Justice John Roberts took himself out of 
the case because as an appeals court judge he backed 
the government in the same appeal. If Bush nominee | 
Samuel Alito is confirmed, he could bea pivotal figure 
when the case is argued next spring. 

The Pentagon announced Monday that five additional 
terror suspects at Guantanamo — two Saudis, an Alge- 
rian, an Ethiopian and a Canadian — will face military 
trials on various charges including attacking civilians and 
murder. Nine out ofabout 500 detaineesat the facility now 
have been charged with criminal offenses. 

Announcement of the court’s move came shortly 
after Bush, asked about reports of secret U.S. prisons in 
Eastern Europe for terrorism suspects, declared anew 
that his administration does not torture anyone. 

‘There’s an enemy that lurks and plots and plans and 
wants to hurt America again,” Bush said during a news 
conference in Panama City with President Martin 
Torrijos. “So you bet we will aggressively pursue them 
but we will do so under the law.” 


— Gina Holland 
The Associated Press 


French government to set 
curfew as riots rage on 


PARIS (AP) — French Cabinet ministers were to 
meet Tuesday to authorize curfews aimed at stopping 
rioters after the country’s worst civil unrest in decades 
raged for a 12th night. 

Rioters in the southern city of Toulouse ordered 
passengers off a bus and then set fire to it and pelted 
police with gasoline bombs and rocks. Youths torched 
another bus in the northeastern Paris suburb of Stains, 
national police spokesman Patrick Hamon said. 

Prime Minister Dominique de Villepin said he was 
to meet with his Cabinet Tuesday to approve curfews | 

“wherever itis necessary” under a state of emergency 
AWaye ito 

Police reservists will be deployed as reinforce- 
ments to help end the rioting that has spread from 
Paris’ suburbs to nearly 300 cities and towns, Villepin 
said. Bef 

Outside the capital in Sevran, a junior high school 
was set ablaze, while in another Paris suburb, Vitry- 
sur-Seine, youths threw gasoline bombs at a hospital, 
Hamon said. No one was injured. 

Rioters also attacked a police station with gasoline 
bombs in Chenove, in Burgundy’s Cété D’Or, Hamon 
said. 

However, Hamon said there appeared to be a “con- 
siderable decrease” in the number of incidents early 
Tuesday in the Ile-de-France region that includes Paris 
compared to overnight Sunday-Monday, when van- 
dals burned more than 1,400 vehicles, as well as: 
churches, schools and businesses. 

A 61-year-old man died on Monday of wounds 
sustained last week in an attack, the first fatality in the 
violence. 


| — Jocelyn Gecker 
The Associated Press 


Vietnam confirms first bird 
flu death in three months 


HANOI, Vietnam (AP) — Vietnam confirmed on 
Tuesday its 42nd human death from bird flu, its first in 
more than three months, a Health Ministry official said. 

The 35-year-old man, who died at a Hanoi hospital on 
Oct. 29, tested positive for the H5N1 strain of bird flu, said 
Nguyen Van Binh, deputy director of the Preventive 
Medicine Department under the Ministry of Health. 

Binh said the man was admitted to the hospital on 
Oct. 26, four days after his family bought a prepared 
chicken from a market near his house in the Dong Da 
District of Hanoi. 

Other family members did not show any symptoms 
of bird flu, he added. 

At least 63 people in Asia have been killed by the 
HSN] bird flu virus since 2003. Most of the deaths have 


ry trials for foreign terror sus- | | 
pects, stepping into a high-stakes test of the president’s | 
wartime powers. | | 





been linked to direct contact with infected birds. 
Vietnam’s most recent confirmed death was in July. 

In northern Bac Giang province, some 60 kilome- 
ters (37 miles) northeast of Hanoi, more than 58,000 
poultry have died or been culled over the past five days 
in three villages where outbreaks were reported last 
week, said Than Van Thuy, deputy director of the 
provincial animal health department. 

Groups of poultry deaths were also reported in five 
other villages in the province, he said. 

_ “We have been ordered to cull all the poultry in the 
flocks where birds died en masse,” he said. 

Tuesday’s Tuoi Tre (Youth) newspaper reported 
that Vietnam ordered 25 million tablets of the antiviral 
drug Tamiflu from Swiss-based Roche Holding AG. 

The newspaper quoted Cao Minh Quang, director 
of the pharmaceutical administration department un- 
der the Ministry of Health, as saying talks with the 
company ona possible license for Vietnam to produce 
a generic version of the drug were still inconclusive. 


5 : — Tran Van Minh 
Aue / The Associated Press 
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Virginia Governor-Elect Tim Kaine (center right), campaigns with fellow Democrat and incumbent Governor Mark Warner (center left) on Monday, Nov. 7. Off- 
year elections like that of Virginia and New Jersey have been seen as the first referendums on President Bush’s performance since his reelection a year ago. ' 


Democrats sweep Va., N.J. gubernatorial races 


BY ROBERT TANNER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


(AP) — Democrats cleaned up big in 
off-year elections from New Jersey to 
California, sinking the candidate who 
embraced Republican U.S. President 
George W. Bush in the final days of the 
Virginia governor’s campaign. 

They also turned back Republican 
Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger’s efforts 
to limit the power of California’s Demo- 
cratic leaders. Democratic Senator Jon 
Corzine easily won the New Jersey 
governor's seat after an expensive, mud- 
slinging campaign, trouncing Republi- 
can Doug Forrester by 10 percentage 
points. Polls in the last week had fore- 
cast a much closer race. 

Democratic Lt. Gov. Tim Kaine won 
a solid victory in Republican-leaning 
Virginia, beating Republican Jerry 
Kilgore by more than five percentage 
points. Democrats crowed that Bush’s 
election-eve rally for the former state 
attorney general only spurred more 


Kaine supporters to the polls. 

In California, Schwarzenegger failed 
in his push to rein in the Democrat- 
controlled Assembly. Three ofhis ballot 
measures flopped: capping spending, 
removing legislators’ re-districting pow- 
ers and making teachers work five years 
instead of two to pass probation. An- 
other measure he supported was too 
close to call. 

Elsewhere, Texas voters overwhelm- 
ingly approved a constitutional ban on 
gay marriage, Maine voted to preserve 
the state’s new gay-rights law and Re- 
publican Mayor Michael Bloomberg eas- 
ily clinched a second term in heavily 
Democratic New York. 

Democrats said the results were the 
first steps toward bigger victories next 
year — when control of Congress and 
36 governors seats are at stake — and for 
the 2008 presidential race. 

“I believe national Republican poli- 
tics ... really had an effect in Virginia and 
California,” said Democratic Party 
chairman Howard Dean. Voters “don’t 


like the abuse of power, they don’t like 
the culture of corruption. They want the 
nation to go in a different way.” 

Republicans warned against reading 
too much into two governorships that 
started the dayin Democratichands and 
ended that way. 

Virginia Gov. Mark Warner was 
barred by law from seeking a second 
term, and New Jersey acting Gov. Rich- 


_ard Codey opted not to run. 


“It’s not some type of trend,” said 
Republican Gov. Mike Huckabee of Ar- 
kansas, noting that both seats were won 
by Democrats in 2001 when Bush’s 
popularity was high. Still, he acknowl- 
edged the defeats — and said they could 
help rally the Republican base next year. 

“T don’t think anybody will be com- 
placent now.” 

Both governors’ races were marked 
by record-breaking spending and vi- 
cious personal attacks. 

In Virginia, Kilgore’s campaign ran an 
ad claiming Kaine, a death penalty oppo- 
nent, would have refused to execute Adolf 


Hitler, while Forrester quoted Corzine’s 
ex-wife as saying he had let down his fam- 
ily and he would let down New Jersey. 

In his concession speech, Forrester 
urged Corzine to bring the state together. 
Corzine acknowledged that the cam- 
paign had been painful. 

“Sometimes, innocent bystanders are 
hurt in politics. ... Some seen, some un- 
seen. And I hope we can push beyond 
this,” he said, appearing with his three 
grown children. 

Warner — whohadcampaignedhard 
for Kaine — declared: “Tonight, Vir 
ginians from one end of our common 
wealth to the other said no to negative’ 
campaigning.” 4 

Kaine’s victory was likely to boost: 
Warner’s profile asa possible 2008 presi- 
dential candidate. - 

Corzine and Forrester, both 
multimillionaires, spent upward of $70 
million to succeed Codey, who assumed. 
the office last year when Democratic in-: 
cumbent Jim McGreevey resigned over. 
a homosexual affair. » 





Australia arrests 16, claims terror plot foiled 


BY MIKE CORDER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SYDNEY, Australia (AP) — Police 
in Australia arrested 16 terror suspects, 
including a radical Muslim cleric ac- 
cused of masterminding a cell dedi- 
cated to “violent jihad” in a string of 
raids in the early hours of Tuesday and 
said they had foiled a catastrophic ter- 
ror attack. 

One suspect was shot and wounded 
by police after he opened fire on them, 
said police Commissioner Graeme Mor- 
gan. An officer was hit, receiving a minor 
graze to the hand. 

A bomb squad robot examined a 
backpack the suspect was wearing when 
he was shot and found a hand gun, 
Morgan said. He added that the sus- 
pect was undergoing surgery for a neck 
wound but did not have details of his 
condition. 

“T’m satisfied that we have disrupted 
what I would regard as the final stages of 
a large-scale terrorist attack ... here in 
Australia,” New South Wales Police 
Commissioner Ken Moroney told Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corp. radio. 

A lawyer for eight of the men said they 
included Abu Bakr, a leading Algerian- 
Australian cleric who has said that while 
the killing of innocents is wrong, he 
would be violating his faith if he warned 
his students against joining the jihad, or 
holy war, in Iraq. 

Abu Bakr was among nine men who 
appeared Tuesday morning in 
Melbourne Magistrates Court charged 
with being members of a terror group. 

Prosecutor Richard Maidment told 
the court the nine formed a terrorist 
group to kill “innocent men and women 
in Australia.” 

“The members of the Sydney group 
have been gathering chemicals of a kind 
that were used in the London Under- 
ground bombings,” Maidmentsaid, add- 
ing that Bakr was the group’s ringleader. 





“Each of the members of the group 
are committed to the cause of violent 
jihad,” he added. 

More than 500 police backed up by 
helicopters hovering overhead were in- 
volved in raids in Sydney and 
Melbourne, Australia’s two biggest cit- 
ies. 

The Australian Federal Police said 
seven men were arrested in Sydney and 
nine in Melbourne in the coordinated 
raids that also netted evidence including 
chemicals, weapons, computers and 


backpacks. 

The arrests followed a 16-month in- 
vestigation by federal and state police and 
intelligence agents. 

Moroney said apparent bomb making 
materials were found, including chemi- 
cals which, “when combined in combi- 
nations of one or more, certainly could 
be highly volatile.” 

Police declined to give details of the 
likely target of the attack, but Victoria 
state police chief Christine Nixon said 
that next year’s Commonwealth Games, 


which will draw thousands of athletes to 
Melbourne in March next year, were not 
a target. : 

New South Wales Police Minister 
Carl Scully said: “I was satisfied that 
this state was under an imminent threat 
of potentially a catastrophic terrorist 
act ... involving the attempted stock- 
piling of chemicals and related materi- 
als that could be used ina major explo- 
sion.” ‘ 

Nixon said it was unclear what thé 
target of the plot was. Me 





Kansas school board redefines science 


BY JOHN HANNA 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


TOPEKA, Kan. (AP) — At the risk 
of re-igniting the same heated nation- 
wide debate it sparked six years ago, 
the Kansas Board of Education ap- 
proved new public school science stan- 
dards Tuesday that cast doubt on the 
theory of evolution. 

The 6-4 vote was a victory for “intelli- 
gent design” advocates who helped draft 
the standards. Intelligent design holds 
that the universe is so complex that it 
must have been created by a higher 
power. 

Critics of the language charged that it 
was an attempt to inject God and cre- 
ationism into public schools in violation 
of the separation of church and state. 

All six of those who voted for the stan- 
dards were Republicans. Two Republi- 
cans and two Democrats voted against 
them. 

“This is a sad day. We’re becoming a 
laughingstock of not only the nation, but 
of the world, and I hate that,” said board 
member Janet Waugh, a Kansas City 
Democrat. 

Supporters of the standards said they 


will promote academic freedom. “It gets 
rid ofa lot of dogma that’s being taught in 
the classroom today,” said board mem- 
ber John Bacon, an Olathe Republican. 

The standards state that high school 
students must understand major evolu- 
tionary concepts. But they also declare 
that some concepts have been challenged 
in recent years by fossil evidence and 
molecular biology. 

The challenged.concepts cited include 
the basic Darwinian theory that all life 
had a common origin and the theory that 
natural chemical processes created the 
building blocks of life. 

In addition, theboard rewrote the defi- 
nition of science, so that it is no longer 
limited to the search for natural explana- 
tions of phenomena. 

The standards will be used to de- 
velop student tests measuring how well 
schools teach science. Decisions about 
whatis taught in classrooms will remain 
with 300 local school boards, but some 
educators fear pressure will increase in 
some communities to teach less about 
evolution or more about intelligent de- 
sign. 

The vote marked the third time in six 
years that the Kansas board has rewritten 


standards with evolution as the central 
issue. 

In 1999, the board eliminated most 
references to evolution, a move Harvard 
paleontologist Stephen Jay Gould said 
was akin to teaching “American history 
without Lincoln,” 

Two years later, after voters replaced 
three members, the board reverted to 
evolution-friendly standards. Elections 
in 2002 and 2004 changed the board’s 
composition again, making it more cons 
seryative, a 

Many scientists and other criticg 
contend creationists repackaged old 
ideas in scientific-sounding language 
to get around a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in 1987 that banned teaching 
the biblical story of creation in publie 
schools. ‘ s 

The Kansas board’s action is part of 
a national debate. In Pennsylvania, a 
judge is expected to rule soon ina law- 
suit against the Dover school board’s 
policy of requiring high school students 
to learn about intelligent design in bi- 
ology class, ; 

In August, President Bush endorsed 
{eachingintelligent design alongside evo- 
ution, Bos | 
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Noises from City Hall 


The Hopkins community in its entirety needs 
to fight the new Baltimore City Council noise 
control proposal that, if passed, would institu- 
tionalize stringent enforcement of noise ordi- 
nances and harsh penalties for violators. This 
would target students specifically and would 
likely lead to student evictions and difficulty in 
finding off-campus housing. It would also hand 
over undue power to a few cantankerous locals 
who prefer to call police before voicing noise 
complaints to their student neighbors. 

The Baltimore health code allows noise levels of 
only50decibelsat night, farbelowthenoise output 
of most parties. Should students breach this level 
and have police come to their door, they could 
incur steep fines or even jail time. A second infrac- 
tion atone address would give the city the power to 
close down the property for a year. 

What should concern students most is that few 
landlords, ifany, will give a tenant an opportunity 
tocommitasecond infraction before evicting him. 
If two noise complaints come to the same apart- 
ment building, the entire building gets shut down, 
and the landlord loses a year’s revenue. No sen- 
sible landlord would take this risk, and noise vio- 
lators may be promptly kicked out of their build- 
ingsin exchange for quieter tenants. As soonas the 
first building in Charles Village gets closed down 
for a year, students will be lucky to find a landlord 
willing to offer them a lease. 


Moreover, the policy will undoubtedlybe selec- | 
tively enforced. Nearlyallundergraduatesaretem- | 


porary Baltimore residents not registered to vote 
in the state, making them easy, low-stakes targets 
for the policy’s enforcers, unlike Charles Village 
locals. It has also become commonplace for per- 
manent residents to callin complaints about noisy 
students; the converse, though, is unheard of, With 
those same residents emboldened by the power to 
help evict students with just a phone call to the 
police, we can expect the policy to only further the 
bias against students. 

Fortunately the proposal is just that: a bill 
thus far not signed into law. We have to make 
sure it stays that way. Sgt. Carrie Bennett, our 
student-community liaison, must work with the 
City toward a solution that addresses both stu- 
dent and resident concerns. Until Hopkins of- 
fers guaranteed four-year housing, the Univer- 
sity is obligated to help us navigate all obstacles 
on the way to getting and keeping off-campus 
housing. Tenants, fraternity brothers and any- 
one afraid of the potential ramifications of this 
policy must attend and be a formidable pres- 
ence at City Council meetings. The proposal 
likely will not be voted on for months to come, 
giving us ample time to mount significant op- 
position. So let us all make sure the Baltimore 
City Council knows that, with our housing at 
stake, we won’t go down quietly. 





Are we there yet? 


The Security Department has finally revised 
the shuttle policy it enacted in October that no 
longer took students door to door, instead leav- 
ing them to walk the streets of Baltimore late at 
night. By reinstating on-demand weekend resi- 
dence-to-residence van service, campus secu- 


__ rity will once more provide safe trips home to 
the many Hopkins students who choose to ven-- 


ture out on weekends. 

The weekend on-demand shuttles are im- 
portant, especially for transporting students 
safely and quietly to and from off-campus loca- 
tions. However, the University has only allo- 
cated two Yellow Buses to make weekend runs. 


On any given weekend night, large numbers of 


students rely on the shuttles to get home safely. 
It is doubtful that two buses, even with nearly 
twice the capacity of the normal 12-passenger 
vans, will be able to handle high demand for 
weekend runs. After all, the Security Depart- 
ment justified the October cutback by saying 
that wait times were too high with the nine-van 
fleet operating on the weekends. 

Weekend worries aside, the new weekday 
fixed-route van schedules are quite complicated, 


and regrettably will only serve 80 percent of 


residents, leaving the remaining 20 percent ne- 
glected several days and nights out of the week. 
The Security Department deserves praise for 
working with StuCo to publicize the pick-up 
times via flyers and credit-card sized guides. 
Though it remains to be seen whether the com- 
plex timetable will satisfy students’ transport 


“needs, the Security Department's publicity cam- 


paign is a wise initiative. 

Hopkins needs to continue to work to in- 
corporate students who live off of the regular 
routes into the van shuttle service so that they 
are not left to walk alone. Importantly, the 
Security Department must examine the over- 
laps between different arms of the shuttle 
routes so students can use the vehicles to get 
from their residences to almost any destina- 
tion they wish. . 

The revisited shuttle plan that was released 
Nov. 5 is not so much a step forward as it was a 
return to sanity. Hopkins finally listened to stu- 
dent complaints and responded quickly. The 
next several weeks will act as a test for the new 
shuttle system. Hopefully, the University will 
continue to listen to feedback in an effort to 
further improve the safety of its students. 





The sum of all fears 


Three weeks after the Harbor Tunnel terror- 
ist threat, Hopkins has still failed to inform 
students of an emergency protocol in the event 
of a large-scale disaster. Terrorist threats don’t 
just affect major cities like Washington, D.C. 
and New York. The emergency shutdown of the 
Harbor Tunnel and I-95 on Oct. 18 demon- 
strates that Baltimore is as much a target as any 
other metropolis. The University, comprising a 
prominent and vital part of this city, certainly 
needs better-defined plans and chains of com- 
mand that can be relied upon in the unfortunate 
event of a terrorist attack or natural disaster. 
This should logically extend to all of Hopkins’ 
facilities and divisions, including the 
Homewood campus. ~ 

Unfortunately, in the case of an emergency, 
students still do not know how to react, to 
whom they should turn or where they should 
look for further instructions. While it is good 
that the University is prepared to deal with a 
“small explosion or a violent student death,” 
and it is understandable that Hopkins does 


not feel it necessary to divulge its entire plan 


for security and classification reasons, a cer- 


tain level of communication with the student 
body is necessary. In the event of a catastro- 


phe, a system without any communication is 


bound to create panic. This should never be 
allowed, let alone institutionalized by the ab- 





sence of a coherent and publicized disaster 
plan. 

For example, what should students do if a 
biological attack were to be launched against 
Baltimore? Being prepared for large-scale catas- 
trophes could save scores of lives. It is interest- 
ing that, while members of the Hopkins Emer- 
gency Response Unit consistently conduct 
mass-casualty drills, the University has still failed 
to lay out the steps the average student should 
take in the event of a disaster. 

Many students claim to have received no notice 
of the terrorist threats to Baltimore on Oct. 18. 
Some received worried calls from parents or read 
articles in the newspaper days later. This is unac- 
ceptable and downright negligent. The University 
should have issued at least an e-mail to inform the 
student body that the situation was under control 
and that there was no cause for worry. By relaying 
to the students what the details of the situation are, 
students can then convey this to worried parents 
and spare everyone the dangers of misinforma- 
tion, rumor and uncertainty. Hopkins should en- 
courage students to organize a plan with their 
families in the event ofa national emergency, espe- 
cially since many students live far from home. At 
the same time, the school should immediately 
develop and publicize a coherent plan that in- 
forms students of, at the very least, whom to turn 
to and where to go in the case of a disaster. 


i 








E. Baltimore project 
will help community 


The revitalization of East Balti- 
more, north of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions, is one of the 
city’s most exciting developments 
in decades. Your story (“Relocated 
residents speak out,” Nov. 4) mis- 
represents the project, its purpose, 
its plans and its progress. 

The New EastSide project will 
transform one of the most chal- 
lenged neighborhoods anywhere — 
beset by disinvestment, drug abuse, 
unemployment and abandoned 
housing — into a strong mixed-in- 
come community where families 
can live, work and succeed. 

Yes, the 80-acre project includes 
a life sciences park. It’s an employ- 
ment and economic anchor for the 
rest of the redevelopment. But the 
community will also include up to 
2,000 units of new and rehabilitated 
housing for families of all incomes. 
There will be new retail, parks and 
open space as well as a community 
school. 

The New EastSide will be a vi- 
brant community with jobs, shop- 
ping, diverse neighbors and the ad- 
vantages of urban living. It will 
stabilize adjacent communities and 
attract investment to them too. 

By September, nearly 260 house- 
holds and businesses had moved so 
redevelopment could begin. Assis- 
tance to displaced residents signifi- 
cantly exceeded legal requirements 
and, contrary to your report, was 
always intended to do so. Residents 
are moving to safer neighborhoods, 
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with better schools and better pros- 
pects for realizing the equity in their 
homes. 

Some former residents will want 
toreturn to New EastSide. When they 
do, they will have a wide range of 
options, including low-income, 
workforce and market-rate housing. 

Johns Hopkins is proud to be a 
partner in New EastSide. 


— Linda Robertson 
Vice President for Government, 
Community and Public Affairs 


Stopping meningitis 
requires vigilance 


Having lost my 18 year old son, 
Patrick, to meningococcal menin- 
gitis at Towson University in 2000, I 
understand and feel deeply for Gil- 
bert Duvalsaint’s family and friends. 
I would like to alert readers of your 
article, however, that the vaccina- 
tion for meningococcal meningitis 
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helps prevent bacterial meningitis. 

There is no vaccine for viral men- 
ingitis. It is just that the vaccine is 
about 80% effective, since there is 
one strain that there is no immuni- 
zation protection against at all in 
the United States. That is why our 
organization, the National Menin- 
gitis Association, stresses not only 
vaccination but also education 
about not sharing drinks or other 
items that can pass the saliva-borne 
bacteria. 

Students should learn the symp- 
toms as well and not be afraid to go 
to the health center or emergency 
room if they are feeling sick. This 
disease can kill in less than 24 hours 
and even if you have been immu- 
nized, you need to act quickly ifyou 
have some of the symptoms. 

For more information, please 
visit our web site at http:// 
www.nmaus.org. 


— Mike Kepferle, Director, 
National Meningitis Association 
Lexington Park, MD 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


OPINIONS 





Conservatives misinterpret liberal values 


he problem with arguments 

against civil liberties is that they 

sound good at first but do not 

hold up to simple logic. It is 

easy, as Kane Kim did ina guest 
op-ed last week, to claim that prohibitions 
on government expression of religion are 
violations of the First Amendment’s guar- 
antee of free religious expression. If you 
think about it, however, it is clear that the 
opposite is true. Individuals have an un- 
alienable right to free expression, which the 
Constitution’s First Amendment protects. 
This does not mean that individuals have a 
right to have their religious beliefs endorsed 
by the government. 

The same principles that protect indi- 
vidual liberties necessarily restrict the power 
of the government. When it comes to reli- 
gious expression, government endorsement 
ofa single religion (or of religion at all) serves 
to divide citizens into two classes: those whose 
beliefs are favored by the government, and 
second-class citizens who dissent. 

Individuals’ rights to free expression al- 
lowus to promote or condemnany position 
we choose. If someone wants to erect a na- 
tivity scene, or display an image of the 
Virgin Mary covered in elephant feces or 





M&T Bank Co 


t’s hard to miss, walking through the 
courtyard of the Mattin Center: 15 
raised light-gray letters on one 
of the south-facing granite steps: 
“M&T Bank Courtyard.” 

That’s right: a corporation has earned 
permanent naming rights for this campus 
space. In my mind, this violates the spirit of 
Johns Hopkins as an academic institution. 
Though it’s one thing to recognize corpo- 
rate contributions, it’s quite another to ac- 
tually name one of our buildings, quads or 
courtyards after a corporation. 

This large open space between the Mor- 
ris Offit and F. Ross Jones buildings is the 
only physical space on campus thatisnamed 
after a corporation. It indicates the danger- 
ous possibility that the University might, in 
the future, elect to name more parts of cam- 
pus after commercial entities. 

According to M&T Bank Vice President 
Mike Riley, the courtyard naming began 

»pabouteightyears ago when Hopkins sought 
~ funding from individual and corporate do- 
nors for the construction of the Mattin Cen- 
ter on the southeast edge of campus. At that 
time, Allfirst Bank agreed to make a $1 
million contribution toward the project, to 
be paid over the course of ten years. In 
return, Hopkins granted Allfirst the right to 
name the courtyard, and a plaque com- 
memorating “Allfirst Courtyard” was placed 
on the steps leading from the courtyard 
toward the library. When M&T Bank ac- 
quired Allfirst in 2003, it pledged to con- 
tinue the gift. This summer, the plaque was 
changed to “M&T Bank Courtyard.” 

It’s entirely appropriate to mount a 
plaque recognizing corporate donors. For 
instance, a prominent sign inside the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation Center thanks 
PepsiCo for its generous donation to the 
facility. This isn’t intrusive because the 
University building is still named after a 
person, nota corporation. However, when 
a building or a part of a building is literally 
named for a corporation, the University is 
crossing a line that should not be crossed. 

Naming University buildings after com- 
panies is wrong on several levels. First, itinter- 
rupts a long tradition of naming buildings 
after the people, mostly alumni, who have 
longstanding ties with the University. Sec- 
ond, it cheapens our campus and turns it into 
a billboard for these companies’ goods and 
services. Finally, it fundamentally violates the 





A decade later, a peace process still struggles 


en years after his assassination, 
it is important that we remem- 
ber former Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin as a man of 
peace. His efforts to mitigate a 
century-old conflict and find a peaceful so- 
lution between the Israelis and the Palestin- 
ian people must be honored, and his assas- 
sin, Yigal Amir, should be considered a 
terrorist. But as Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon and Palestinian President Abu 
Mazen (Mahmoud Abbas) near their re- 
turn to the “Road Map,” it isn’t enough to 
praise Rabin’s intentions. These leaders 
must also be willing to learn from his fail- 

ures. 
From the start, the Oslo Accords, in 
which President Clinton brought together 
Rabin and Arafat, were doomed to fail- 
ure. Since the accords, deaths on both 
. — sides have grown significantly. The great 
-__ jrony of Rabin’s term is that the more he 
tried to end the conflict, the more conflict 
~ he created; it was the reconciliation pro- 
cess itself that ended the prospects for 
peace in the Middle East in the 20th cen- 
> "The Oslo Accords began in 1993, when 


- Rabin’s government participated in secret 
oh vlegotatlens with the Palestinian Libera- 
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condemn any of those expressions, that is 
his or her prerogative. This does not mean 
that the government may engage in similar 
expression, but it cannot prohibit an 
individual’s expression. Kim’s claim of “lib- 
eral hypocrisy” is really just the failure to 
grasp this nuance. Itis true that progressives 
are often critical of bigotry and intolerance 
but also demand that the government not 
regulate individual beliefs. 

When I was in high school, I found my- 
self immersed in this 
debate after writing alet- 
ter to my home town’s 
city council questioning 
the placement of a Ten 
Commandments 
monumentina city park 
dedicated to those killed 
in war. An alderman forwarded my letter to 
the local Christian Coalition, who released 
it to the press. A media battle ensued and 
led to a lawsuit filed by the ACLU naming 
me as a plaintiff. 

Many people made arguments similar to 
Kim’s, suggesting that this lawsuit was some- 
how an attack on Christianity. The lawsuit, 
however, was filed against the city. A church 
across the street from the park offered to 
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simply move the monumentto theirlandand 
we asked the city to take them up on the offer, 
but the Christian Coalition demanded that 
the city fight. Ultimately, the city capitulated 
and case was settled. A secondlawsuitbrought 
by other parties vindicated my position. 

The irony is that government entangle- 
ment in religion is probably a much bigger 
hazard to religion than the ACLU. I cer- 
tainly do not want the government to tell 
me what to believe, and I doubt that those 
who seek to advance 
their religion through 
the government would 
appreciate the govern- 
ment returning the fa- 
vor and interfering in 
their religion. Besides, 
private religious groups 
have been pretty successful at advancing 
their beliefs without the aid of the govern- 
ment. 

Freedom of religion, however, is certainly 
not the only civil liberties issue today. The 
Bush Administration has demonstrated an 
appalling lack of regard for basic principles of 
civil liberties; all the while claiming the “War 
on Terrorism” is conducted in the name of 
freedom. From the USA PATRIOT Actto the 


re 


the corporate quad 


use of military tribunals against Americans to 
the use of racial profiling and secret detention 
ofimmigrantsin America, the Bush Adminis- 
tration has proven that it is willing to sacrifice 
Americans’ essential freedoms to fight a war it 
claims will protect freedom. 

Many argue that the detention and tor- 
ture of “enemy combatants” is justified be- 
cause terrorists behave even worse. Those 
who would hold the United States only to 
the standard of terrorists, however, degrade 
the model of human rights and freedom 
that the United States should represent. 

Conservatives hold no corner on the 
market of values. Just because I disagree 
with those values and find some to be highly 
offensive does not mean that I lack values or 
would ask the government to ban those of 
others. Conservatives need to learn that 
debates about values dictating personal be- 
liefs and private actions are fine topics for 
popular discussion but should be left out of 
government. Likewise, the Bush Adminis- 
tration would do well to brush up on such 
public values as human rights, individual 
freedom and the value of human lives, be 
they American, Afghani or Iraqi. 

—Blake Trettien is a senior economics and 
political science major from Frederick, Md.. 











spirit of the University as an academic haven 
safe from the intrusion and influence of the 
corporate world. 

Iam not against the idea of corporations 
donating money to universities. In fact, if 
not for the generosity of companies like 
M&T Bankand PepsiCo, many of the facili- 
ties I use here at Hopkins would not exist. I 
am in one ofthe manya 
cappella groups that 
uses the amazing facili- 
ties at the Mattin Cen- 
ter, and I frequent the 
recreation center. I am 
thankful for the contri- 
butions that these com- 
panies have made to my experience at 
Hopkins. 

However, there is an important distinc- 
tion between recognizing corporate gener- 
osity and naming a building or public space 
on campus after a company. : 

Bob Lindgren, Hopkins’ vice president 
of development, said in a telephone inter- 


tion Organization (PLO), a then-militant 
wing of Palestinian society which had been 
exiled from Israel, Jordan and Lebanon. 
Setting up for the hope of peace talks and 
eventual agreement, the two sides made an 
interim agreement: The Israelis would rec- 
ognize the PLO as the representatives of the 
Palestinian people, effectively installing 
themas the leaders of the Palestinian people 
in Gaza and the West Bank. In exchange, 
the PLO would aban- 
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view, “The need to have private support for 
a place like Johns Hopkins is very critical.” 
However, Lindgren also claimed there was 
no difference between naming a courtyard 
after M&T Bank and naming the physics 
building after Michael Bloomberg — 
founder of the financial network of the same 
name — or the Decker Quad after an alum- 
nus who helped found 
Black & Decker. While 
Lindgren is correct to 
point out that these 
buildings and spaces 
share their names with 
corporations, it is fun- 
damentally different to 
name a campus space after the founder ofa 
company than to name it after a company 
itself. While naming parts of campus after 
these donors may indirectly promote the 
companies they founded, this promotion is 
not nearly as direct as naming a space after 
the full name of a company, as in the case of 
the M&T Bank Courtyard. 


obsession of Rabin (and later Peres), and so 
they provided Arafat with weapons for his 
police. 

By installing an undemocraticleaderand 
then giving him police powers, the Israelis 
were basically creating a dictatorship within 
the Palestinian territories. As Arafat con- 
tinued to violate agreements, misdirect 
money, increase his police powers and in- 
cite violence in Arabic (though peace in 

English), Rabin, Peres 


donits goal of destroy- and Clinton let it slide 
ing Israel and a ter- M ARC GOLDWE i N is the save of eee 
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While this might To THE P OINT So what were the re- 
seem fair at first glance, sults of installing 


it is easy to see why this formula failed. 


Rabin was not dealing with representatives 
of the Palestinian people; he was dealing 
with a former terrorist, Arafat, who contin- 
ued to incite violence and an organization, 
the PLO, rabid with corruption. In other 
words, they installed a hateful, corrupt re- 
gime to run the future “Palestine.” This 
regime had no accountability to the Pales- 
tinian people, a fact that comforted many 
Israelis who felt that this would allow Arafat 
to more effectively fight terror. 
Empowering Arafat to do so became an 
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Arafat? From 1993 to 2000, more Israeli 
civilians died of terrorist attacks than the 
previous three decades. After enjoying con- 
siderable economicgrowth in the 1970s and 
1980s, the Palestinian people saw their stan- 
dard of living drop every year, despite ever 
increasing amounts of foreign aid, much of 
which ended up in Mrs. Arafat’s pocket- 
book. Hamas, which has provided social 
services to people who were supposed to be 
helped by the PLO, has grown in influence 
and carried out hundreds of terrorist at- 
tacks. And the average Palestinian and Is- 
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Although I laud its civic-mindedness, 
M&T Bank did not seek naming rights for 
the Mattin Center courtyard just out of the 
goodness of its heart. As a growing bank in 
the region, it knows that its million-dollar 
donation is an advertising investment that 
will, over the course of many decades, influ- 
ence the banking choices of Hopkin stu- 
dents. Banks compete fiercely for college 
students, knowing many or most under- 


Avian flu 
preparation 
insufficient 


ast Tuesday, President Bush an- 
nounced the National Strategy for 
Pandemic Influenza as well as a 
proposal to allocate $7.1 billion 
to prepare for the predicted avian 
flu outbreak. Aside from the irony of ex- 
plaining the avian flu menace and the need 
for more research at a speech to NIH re- 
searchers, the Bush “plan” is missing the 
point in several obvious ways. 

Of the $7.1 billion suggested, the major- 
ity will be tagged for research and drug 
stockpiling, with only $583 million devoted 
to “pandemic preparedness” for state and 
local institutions. 

Faster vaccine development and produc- 
tion is essential to fight a rapidly spreading 
disease. Nonetheless, the Bush administra- 
tion is woefully naive if it believes that de- 
veloping technology is the panacea to a 
deadly pandemic. 

The efficacy requirements dictated by 
market-style healthcare in the U.S. means 
that there is little surge capacity ifor the 
onrush of patients in an epidemic. 

A tabletop exercise performed by the 
Maryland Department of Health and Men- 


JAMES LEE 
GuEST COLUMN 


tal Hygiene illustrated such dangers by 
simulating predicted outbreaks (which, in- 
cidentally, had one case involving the re- 
turn of Hopkins’ study abroad students 
from Nanjing leading to 16 hospitalizations 
and two student deaths). 

The exercise predicted existing hospital 
resources in Maryland would be over- 
whelmed within five weeks of local out- 
breaks. 

Numbers for surge capacity across the 
U.S. paint a similarly grim picture. In a 
statistic cited in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, 100,000 mechanical ventilators 
will be needed in an influenza pandemic, 


| while the U.S. has only 105,000 (of which 
| 80,000 are already in use). 


This gap between current capacity and 
pandemic needs means that many, perhaps 
even most, influenza victims will not receive 
necessary treatment in case of an outbreak. 

Equally alarming is the slighting of com- 
munity preparedness in Bush’s research- 
heavy initiative. 

Recent surveys of local health authori- 
ties and care delivery systems have found 
that little or no planning has been done for 
the upcoming flu pandemic. And in the 
case of existing plans, many of those were 
found to be inadequate for the situation. 
Without a plan, limited resources such as 
antiviral agents cannot be distributed effi- 
ciently and equitably. 

The United States’ complex system of 
multiple payers and providers further com- 
plicates any national or state actions put for- 





graduates will continue to use the same bank 
account after graduation. \ 

The appropriate way to honor corporate 
donations is to erect subtle signage that 
thanks the companies for their generous 
support. Resorting to naming campus 
spaces after corporations is selling out 
Hopkins. Would we allow ourselves to walk 
across the Coca-Cola Quad? Would we be 
willing to study in the Exxon-Mobil Library? 
Let’s not allowcorporations to receive nam- 
ing rights at Hopkins. It’s just plain wrong. 
—Joshua Robinson is a junior interna- 
tional studies major from Potomac, Md. 





raeli citizen, unlike 15 years ago, lives every 
day in fear. 

As we move forward with the peace pro- 
cess this time around, Prime Minister 
Sharon must tread carefully. The situation 
is not the same asa decade ago. Abu Mazen, 
unlike Arafat, was elected by the Palestinian 
peopleand needs to be successful ifhe wants 
to hold on to his power. Unlike Arafat, he 
uses the same rhetoric in English and in 
Arabic, and he has consistently argued that 
violence is not in the best interest of the 
Palestinian people. 

Still, many Israelis and Americans are ad- 
vocating giving him more weapons, money 
and police to defeat terrorism and Hamas. 
While Abu Mazen might be trustworthy, the 
Palestinian Authority (the former PLO) is still 
very much corrupt and divided. 

The only way for there to be peace is to 
allow the Palestinians live in freedom 
under a government they trust, not fear. 
Once this occurs, the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians will be closer than ever to living in 
two states, side by side and in peace. This 
was Rabin’s hope, and its time to work 
toward this dream, 

—Marc Goldwein is a junior political sci- 
ence and economics major from Merion, 


Pa. 


ward in an outbreak. 

Without improving communications and 
coordination among the discrete players in 
American healthcare, mismanagement and 
even chaosislikely ifthe treatment shortage is 
not fixed. 

Furthermore, no formalized plans exist 
to cover those normally not serviced by 
America’s healthcare system — 43 million 
uninsured citizens cared for on an “emer- 
gency room” basis. 

Withouta sensible strategy to cover both 
the typical and marginal members of soci- 
ety, public health measures such as vacci- 
nation schemes or flooding antivirals to 
stem an outbreak cannot properly be ad- 
ministered. 

The laissez-faire policies favored by the 
current administration are extremely dan- 
gerous when applied to epidemic-situation 
healthcare, as the market incentive to pre- 
vent an infrequent occurrence is little. Low 
financial gains have already crippled our vac- 
cine production capacity. And the market 
nature ofourcurrenthealthcare system means 
faced with scarcity of resources, ability to pay 
will determine whether care is received. 

While belated government sponsorship 
in critical research should be applauded, 
the plan’s funding oflittle else represents an 
ostrich mentality on the part of the federal 
government. 

By shining the spotlight on biotechnology, 
the Bush administrations sidestepping prob- 
lems that would imply conservative taboos 
such as government intervention and man- 
aged care for a solution. Unless the Republi- 
can administration distances itself from party 
ideology and reconsiders “liberal” reforms to 
America’s healthcare, the American people 
will learn the flaws of the broken system in the 
upcoming pandemic that promises to exceed 
our current capacity for care. However, un- 
like lessons in other policies, the price for this 
one will be paid for dearly in lives, a price that 
is beyond measured cost, a toll that cannot 
ever be repaid. 

—James Lee is a freshman public health 
and economics major from Hacienda 
Heights, Calif. i 
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Professor explains all with theory 


BY SANDYA NAIR 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Imagine if someone could come 
up with a theory for everything. A 
single, unifying theory that would 
explain anything: from erratic Balti- 
more weather to the basis of human 
emotion. This might seem improb- 
able to some, but not to avid propo- 
nents of intelligent design. 

However, in the realm of physics, 
research on such overarching theo- 
ries, called Theories of Everything 
(TOE), is quitecommon. In fact, such 
theories are an area of research by Dr. 
Raman Sundrum, a professor at he 
Johns Hopkins physics department. 

By combining theoretical physics 
and mathematics, TOEs attempt to 
explain the basis of molecular inter- 
actions in the universe. According to 
modern physicists, TOEs should at- 
tempt to explain the four fundamen- 
talinteractions ofnature: gravity, elec- 
tromagnetism, weak nuclear forceand 
strong nuclear force. 

TOEsattemptto providean over- 
all theory that explains all physical 
phenomena. 

A popular modern TOE is string 
theory. According to string theory, 
every particle in the universe is made 
up of infinite, vibrating strings rather 
than discrete points. In other words, 
ifthe fundamental particles that have 
been discovered, electrons, neutrinos, 
quarks, etc. were broken apart, we 
would find that tiny oscillating strings 
comprise these particles. 

Albert Einstein was one of the ear- 
liest physicists who attempted to de- 
velopaTOE. Accordingto Newtonian 
ideas, gravity was the force guiding 
the movement of matter in the uni- 
verse. Einstein’s general theory ofrela- 
tivitytransformstheideaofspacefrom 
the Newtonian definition. 

In the Newtonian model, space is 
passive and the active force guiding 
particle movement is gravity. How- 
ever, according to Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity, space becomes a 
new dimension known as spacetime, 
through which matter and energy can 
move. Spacetimeis four-dimensional, 
and Einstein’s theory states that it 
curves around any mass or energy. In 
essence, this curving is what drives 
the motion of matter and energy 
through spacetime. 

Stanford University’s Gravity 
Probe Web site provides the follow- 
ingexample: “Themassive Suncurves 
spacetime around it, a curvature that 
reaches out to the edges of the solar 
system and beyond. The planets or- 
biting the Sun are not being pulled by 
the Sun; they are following the curved 
spacetime deformed by the Sun.” 

Sundrum indicates that the idea of 
curved spacetime makes it natural to 
discuss the existence of extra dimen- 
sions. If you imagine flat spacetime 
folding to form two dimensions 
around matter, it makes sense that 
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Professor Sundrum is often found in his office busy at work on his physical theory of everything. 


extra dimensions exist. According to 
Sundrum, “If you think about a 
straight line, it makes sense that it is 
one dimensional, that is widely ac- 
cepted. But, ithas another dimension 
in that it is infinitely long, unlike a 
circle, which comes back uponitself.” 

The existence 
of extra dimen- 





der of magnitude. According to the 
their model, the solution resided in 
Einstein’s model of curved 
spacetime. If spacetime is curved, 
then the rules of geometry are al- 

tered in this warped dimension. 
According to Sundrum, the dif- 
ference in mag- 


nitude arises 
five, td Saidene me eOUeD OF thee altos 
people because, . (particle in- 
as Sundrum says, everything attempt volved in medi- 


“they are as real 
as atoms. If you 
could miniatur- 
ize yourself, or if 
you had a very 
high-power mi- 
croscope, you 
would be able to 
see them.” These 


theory that 
all physical 


to provide an overall 


phenomena. 


ating gravita- 
tional force) and 
the exposon (re- 
lated to Fermi 
constant) live in 
very differentar- 
eas. The radical 
difference in 
magnitude thus 


explains 





extra dimensions 
are believed to 
exist as microscopic circles that fold 
back on themselves. 

Sundrum and Dr. Lisa Randall, a 

physics professor at Harvard Univer- 
sity, used this idea of extra dimen- 
sions to solve what is known as the 
hierarchy problem of physics. 
Namely, there are fundamental con- 
stants of physics (speed of light, 
Newton’s gravitational constant and 
Fermi constant for the weak nuclear 
interaction). However, Newton’scon- 
stant and Fermi’s constant are mea- 
suredin units ofarea, unlikethe speed 
of light, and they differ by a factor of 
10*°. This poses a problem because it 
has been shown that on the very mi- 
croscopic level of quantum mechan- 
ics, particles tend to equalize these 
extremely different constants. 

Sundrum and Randall investi- 
gated how it could be possible for 
particles to equate these two con- 
stants that differed at such high or- 


becomes a geo- 
metrical effect of 
the curved spacetime. The reason for 
the high difference in magnitude be- 
tween Newton’s constant and the 
Fermiconstantis the fact that they are 
separate dimensions. 

Sundrum explains this effect with 
an analogy. “It’s like the old parable 
of the king who offered a poor sub- 
ject who had pleased him with a gift 
of his choosing. The subject says, 
“All want is a chess board with rice. 
Just put one piece of rice on the first 
square and then double it on each 
subsequent square.’ The irony of 
this story is that the amount of rice 
becomes immense at the end be- 
cause of exponential doubling. 

“This idea of exponential increase 
explains the order of magnitude dif- 
ference between Newton’s constant 
and the Fermi constant,” he added. 
This differencealso explains the weak- 
ness of the gravitational force com- 
pared to other natural forces. 





Brain studies used by marketers 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


Taking asurvey nolonger means 
half-heartedly filling out a form full 
of yes/no questions. Marketers and 
scientists have pooled their knowl- 
edge to create “neuromarketing,” 
which aims to read consumers’ 
minds to find out what they really 
think about everything from poli- 
tics to cars and movies. 

The technique neuromarketing 
takes advantage of is called func- 
tional magnetic resonance imaging, 
or fMRI. Doctors developed {MRI 
in 1993 to measure brain activity for 
clinical purposes. 

An fMRI uses radio waves and a 
magnetic field to map out an exact 
picture of the brain. By taking a few 
snapshots whilea patient is perform- 
ingasimple task, scientists and doc- 
tors can determine what parts of the 
brain handle such functions as 
speech, movement and decision 
making. As Dr. Susan Courtney, an 
associate professor in the Hopkins 
psychology department put it, 
“fMRI is an indirect measure of 
changes in neural activity over time 
as a person looks at images, hears 
sounds [or] doesa task.” This infor- 
mation can be useful in studying 
how such things as strokes, 
Alzheimer’s disease and a variety of 
mental disorders effect the brain. 

Marketers, however, show little 
interest in the brain patterns of psy- 
chiatric patients. Rather, they want 
to know how the brains of normal 
consumers make decisions about 
what products to buy. 

Neuromarketing has its roots in 
a 2004 study by scientists at Baylor 


College of Medicine who used f{MRI 
to observe the brain patterns of 
people given Coke or Pepsi. Their 
research, published in the journal 
Neuron, found that when the sodas 
were not identified, test subjects 
showed no difference in brain activ- 
ity between the two. 

However, when they showed a 
Coke label to the participants, areas 
of the brain associated with plea- 
sure lit up, regardless of which soda 
they were drinking and whether they 
claimed to actually prefer Pepsi. The 
conclusion: Coke’s advertising is lit- 
erally engrained into the minds of 
consumers. 

Food companiesare not the only 
ones interested in getting into the 
minds of their customers. A March 
2004 article in Newsweek Interna- 
tional cites Ford of Europe and 
DaimlerChrysler as funding studies 
onneuromarketing. These automo- 
bile giants hope to learn what fac- 
tors people take into consideration 
when they are buying a new car. 

Research such as that which 
DaimlerChrysler sponsors is already 
getting results. Neuroscientists have 
succeeded in roughly mapping out 
what regions of the brain are activated 
as a consumer decides to buy a prod- 
uct, an act that takes about 2.5 sec- 
onds. The visual cortex first becomes 
active, followed by memory circuits 
in the left inferotemporal cortex. 

Marketers have dozens of ques- 
tions they hope will be answered 
through studying just how this pro- 
cess works, What types of television 
ads stick in the minds of consumers 
for the longest? How does the brain 
respond to the sound of a crunch- 
ing candy bar? 


% 


However not everyone thinks that 
finding the answers to these ques- 
tions is a good idea. Critics say that if 
marketers find the areas of the brain 
that tell consumerswhen to buy some- 
thing, they would theoretically beable 
to addict people to almost anything. 

This summer Commerical Alert, 
a public-interest group whose slo- 
gan is “Protecting communities 
from commercialism,” asked the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transpor- 
tation to investigate the legality of 
neuromarketing, especially its use 
by tobacco, alcohol, junk food and 
gambling companies. The Senate 
Commerce Committee has not re- 
sponded. 

Though some of these uses of 
fMRI makes the technique sound 
like an Orwellian invasion of pri- 
vacy, doctors and neuroscientists 
are getting loads of valuable scien- 
tific information out of the method 
as well. 


Even with this vast amount of * 


data, scientists and neuromarketers 
are still far from understanding how 
every facet of our minds works and 
even farther from being able to con- 
trol our brains. Dr. Courtney ex- 
plains that, “the big leap from the 
fMRI results to marketing is figur- 
ing out what increased activity in a 
particular part of the brain means.” 
Neuromarketers work off all sorts 
of assumptions that could easily be 
wrong, 

Whether our brains are literally 
being read or not, the age-old power 
of advertising will always exhibit a 
familiar tug on us as we stand in the 
grocery store aisle trying to choose 
what brand of soda to buy. 
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The important aspect 
Sundrum’sand Randall’s workis that 
they used the idea of extra dimen- 
sions inherent in theories of every- 
thing to elucidate an actual physical 
phenomenon. Sundrumsays, “String 
theory has many, many possible 
manifestations and we are not sure 
which manifestation pertains to the 
world we live in,” Sundrum added. 

String theory has a lot of qualita- 
tive insight, but does not offer much 
quantitative insight. It puts forth the 
principles but everything else be- 
hind it remains to be derived. We 
took a specific quality of string 
theory and it motivated us to finda 
qualitative, new idea.” 

The theory proposed by him and 
Randall, has encouraged string theo- 
rists to go back and work the ideas 
they proposed into the model ofstring 
theory. Sundrumsays, “Ourconstruc- 
tion was very in linewithalot of things 
inherent in string theory. The very 
fact that we did it gave the idea that 
youcould study something like string 
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BY RICARDO LOPEZ 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Gone are the days of blowing into 
your Nintendo game cartridge to re- 
vive Super Mario Brothers or having 
to stick aluminum foil into your TV 
to get reception. We've come a long 


.| way from those archaic, technologi- 


cal gadgets. In a world with TIVO, 
plasma TVs, MP3 players and now 
Apple’s Video iPod, itseems youhave 
to look twice to make sure you don’t 
fall behind in the latest technology. 

Notsolongago Apple’sCEO, Steve 
Jobs, brought us the iPod, which al- 
lowed for massive amounts of music 
to be packed into a tiny, stylish gad- 
get, overshadowing the popular CD 
players. Nowhe has unveiled Apple’s 
sleek new video iPod. 

The screen is just 2.5 inches di- 
agonally, yet its resolution and 
sharpness is well aboveany out there 


, inthe marketaccording to PC Maga- 
of | 


zine. 

The video iPod will replace the 
current 20 gigabyte (GB) and 60 GB 
Apple iPods with a 30 GB model 
selling at $299 and a60 GB selling at 
$399, respectively. The 30 GB has 
the capacity to hold approximately 
7,500 songs, 25,000 photos or 75 
hours of video. The video iPod also 
comes with an extended battery life 
at 14 hours for the 30 GB iPod and 
20 hours for the 60 GB iPod. 

Costing the sameas the previous 
iPod, the new version is 13 inches 
thinner and has 10 more GB of 
memory. 

Now downloading the latest epi- 
sodes of Desperate Housewives and 
Lost is possible the day after the 
episode’s premiere. Videos are 
availableat Apple’siTunes store and 
can be purchased for $1.99. In the 
words of freshman Arturo Barrios, 
students will be able to “get through 
class by watching shows like Grey’s 
Anatomy.” 

Apple has rapidly been innovat- 





theory, a theory of everything, in a 
very simple way.” 


ing technology for the masses. Its 
success has often been attributed, in 
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sleek video 1Pod 


a recent report by Time, to Jobs’ 
motivated and “hip” mentality. 
Time claims that Jobs has established 
music and video technology as an 
integral part ofa cultural and up-to- 
date lifestyle. 

Unlike any other technology 
company, Apple manufactures ey- 
ery component of their creation, al- 
lowing Jobs to produce exactly what 
he wants without consulting with 
others. Asa result, Apple has given 
us three signature technological ad- 
vances over the past 30 years: the 
Apple II, the Macintosh and the 
iPod, 

In the last couple of weeks Apple 
has released an impressive number 
of products, including an ultra-tiny 
iPod known as the Nano; the Front 
Row which allows you to control 
your computer from across the 
room; and now the video iPod. 

A vast number of consumers 
have embraced Apple’s innovative 
products, but some have different 
sentiments. Preferring the Toshiba 
Gigabeat, freshman Wesley Hung, 
labels iPods as “unoriginal and a 
waste of time for having videos.” 

However, no one can argue that 
the newest iPod is far more techno- 
logically advanced than any other 
comparable device in the market. 
Strong sales during its initial weeks 
in the market are good indicators of 
substantial holiday sales. 

Users can legally download mu- 
sic videos at relatively cheap prices 
through iTunes Music Store. Jobs’ 
other company, Pixar Animation 
Inc., will allow short films from Pixar 
to be sold via the iTunes store as 
well. Thevideo iPod willsecure film, 
TV show and music video down- 
loads from iTunes store with copy- 
protection software, as is done with 
MP3s. 

Many students look forward to 
getting their hands on the new de- 
vice. As freshman Dikega Hadnot 
describes them, the new iPods are 
“good for the go” — off the shelves, 
that is. 
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Students sink into the depths of the MSE library to study every night. 


WHAT’S YOUR LEVEL? 





BY ASHLEY WIETSMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letre} 


Q-LEVEL 


Many use Q level to meet with 
professors, tutors or TAs. Most, how- 
ever, will make a pit stop at Café Q for 
an Italian soda, paninior strong black 
coffee. Sophomore Ina Soh, like many 
others, needs her white mocha single 
shot to stay awake on the lower levels. 


M-LEVEL 


M-level is home to the circulation 
and information desks, electronic re- 
source center, reserves and the cur- 
rent periodicals section. It is the noisy 
haven of comfy couches and arm 


tables because he found “the socia- 
bility of M-level a bit more serious.” 
He appropriately titles it “business 
casual.” 

Sophomore Liz Heenanlikes that 
she hasa “choice between tables and 
cubicles.” 


C & D-LEVELS 


Lastly are the two bottom levels, C 


and D, where one loses track of time | 
and sanity. Group tables cannot be | 


found on these levels because chit 


chatting is discouraged. A small | 


lounge area with sofas can be found 


onClevel, butitdoesnotserveasocial | 
purpose. Sophomore Tony Pastor | 


prefers C level because “It is not as 
loud as the other levels but it is not as 
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Inside the online 
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Add me, Facebook 


BY EMEKA NNABUIFE 


THe JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


You type in your e-mail and your 
password. Account logged in! Your 
picture comes up. You see ten friend 
requests waiting for you to confirm or 
reject.Oh, yourhigh schoolbest friend 
sent you a message, and you were 
poked again by the guy you met from 
the party last week. Where does the 
average Hopkins students probably 
go to more than once a day on their 
computers? Itis simply fac ebook. com, 
a Web site that has topped the list 
among many college kids. Whatis the 
story behind this book with faces? 

It all started with one person, 
Mark Zuckerberg, a Harvard un- 
dergraduate who came up with the 
idea of an online all-student direc- 
tory for Harvard College, not just a 
directory for students in a specific 
residential house like they had in 
fall 2004. Thus, in a week’s time, 
facebook.com was born. Since its 
official launch to the public on Feb. 
4, 2004, Facebook has spread to 
more than 800 colleges and univer- 
sities, and just recently, high schools. 

So, how do students at Hopkins 
use Facebook? The responses varied. 
Some use it to meet people especially 


girl or boy. Some treat it as a messag- 
ing platform, or a place where they 
can interact with others by writing on 
their “wall”. Others use it to look up 
people they haven’t seen in a long 
time. Nonetheless, it is true that there 
are some who have never heard of it 
or consider the whole thing unneces- 
sary. 

When youask Hopkins students 
about their opinion of the recent 
phenomenon, you'll probably re- 
ceive responses like “stalker-ific,” 
“helpful,” “two-thumbs up” oreven 
“essential.” One of the most classic 
comments is probably, “Ijust wasted 
two hours of my life,” — itis hard to 
acknowledge it, nonetheless itis true 
for many of us. For some of us, it’s 
simply difficult to imagine how we 
tracked down people before 
Facebook existed. 

Whatever your opinion is, 
Facebook has changed the way one 
thinks and acts. It is the little online 
devil that robs us of our precious 
time, the possible pre-dating ser- 
vice that gets us a sneak peek of that 
cute girl or guy, the platform for 
self-expression, the place that lets 
students who identify themselves as 
“people against popped collars” or 
“public school trash” or simply a 
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What do you think about 
Facebook? 


CC ike Facebook — it gets dis- 
| tracting, but it is a good way 
to keep in touch with people 
from other states and your 


oe 


roommates. 




















Beverly Ukandu 
Freshman, neuroscience 


CC inthe beginning it was a 
good way to find people in 
my classes, but other than 
that the only good thing is 

the birthday messages. 


>) 


when they are curious about a certain 
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Shopping 
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— compiled by Juliana Kerrest 


student directory. It’s the Facebook. 
anti-social as D-level.” 

Sophomore Rob Pietroforte, like | 
most, will use it as a last resort be- 
cause “it is the only place where [I 
don’t] find [myself] talking to 
people for an hour.” 

Quick survival tips: always hide 
your food even ina study room, it will 
be confiscated; cell phone reception 
can still be found near the windows 
on B-, C- and D-levels; never use a 
‘group study room if you are alone — 
youwill only enrageand frustrate oth- 
ers. While the average college kid en- 
joys clubbing, let’s admit it: Have fun | 
“nerding,” Hopkins! 


chairs for those who, according to 
junior lan Wing, “aren’t ready to 
admit that they go to Hopkins andare 
nerds.” But let’s be honest and admit 
that only procrastination is accom- 
plished on M-level. 





Online shopping has become a craze. Why not? It’s convenient, it’s easy, and it’s se- 
cure (usually). Almost every physical store now has an online shopping website. 
Then, there are the big only-online sites, like eBay, Amazon.com, Overstock, etc. 
What about the other sites out there? It would take years to count all of the online 
stores that now exist, so here are just a few to consider next time you need to buy 
someone a gift or trying to avoid studying for your biochem midterm. 


Vishal Changran 
Freshman, neuroscience 


CC It's good for keeping in touch 
with friends that you wouldn't 
normally keep in touch with, but 
it can be a pain because people 
will just friend you if they recog- 
nize you — it doesn't matter if 
they really know you or not. 


A & B-LEVELS 


The Audio-Visual center finds 
its home on A-level. Students can 
borrow movies for both class and 
pleasure. TVstations can be used to 
watch movies on reserve. Sopho- 
more Mike Levin was found on A- 
level at one of the group studying 





Newegg.com hitp://www.newegg.com 

Founded in 2001, newegg.com has more than four and a half million 
registered customers and has everything you could want dealing with 
electronics: PCs and notebooks, digital cameras, Mac products, com- 
puter hardware and software, and more. With more than 240 PC 
games, 130 digital cameras and 160 portable DVD or MP3 players, 
Gaiam /ttp://www.gaiam.com newegg.com is the place to go to find the coolest gadgets and acces- 
Don't have time to go to the gym because sories. Plus, 98% of their orders ship same-day, so you'll get your pur- 
you're swamped with classes and work? Get chase in no time. 

your own yoga mat, pilates ball or pedometer | | 
at Gaiam. They even have kits, books, videos, 

DVDs and music. Whether you want to work on 
your balance, abs, arms or legs, this is the place 
to go for some of the easy-storage equipment 
that can fit in the little empty part of your dorm 
room. Plus, they have clothes and home acces- 
sories if you want to go full out. 
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REMARKABLE AF. PANTASY... 


- Lisa Schwarzbaum, ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 


“ASTONISHING... 


A MARVEL OF VISUAL INGENUTTE ne 
as eee . 








iGive.com /http://www.igive.com/ 

Do you feel guilty about shopping online? Well then 
iGive.com is the perfect place for you! Here, every 
purchase you make also gives a certain amount of 
money to the charity cause of your choosing. 
iGive.com is like a parent Web site for different 
“stores” (627 in all) ranging from computers and 
cookware to books and beauty. Some stores are 
well known, like Amazon.com, T-Mobile or 1-800- 
Flowers; others are more obscure, like Africa Direct, 
which offers carvings, artifacts, masks, and beads, 
zChocolat.com, where the name says it all — French 
chocolates; and ValueMags.com, which has every 
magazine you could ever want to buy. So far 
iGive.com has raised $1,825,894.06 for its causes, 
$375,221.25 in the past year. 


cor 
iGive. 


ee 
COURTESY OF HITPY/WWW.IGIVE.COM 
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Amanda Hajjar 


“Stephen Holden, NY TIMES Sophomore, undecided 














CC | don't really use it. It’s a fun 
way to stalk people. 


at the intersection of 


DRresident && csfleet Streets 
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Screenplay by Neil Gaiman 


Story by Neil Gaiman and 
ave McKean 


Designed and Directed _ 

















Brian Woodworth 
GetCheapBooks http://www.getcheapbooks.com Junior, mechanical engineering 
For you readers out there, or 
those of you who still have 
not bought your calc book, 
don’t worry — 
GetCheapBooks.com shows you the cheapest 
books available at a variety of sites and lists 
them from lowest to highest price. It has books 
and textbooks, beating all those comparing- 
prices Web sites like abebooks.com, 
CampusBooks, DirectTextbook and others (a test 
was done using the wonderful “Organic Chemis- 
try As A Second Language’ as the test product). 
Also, there are three other sections to the 
website: CheapMovies CheapMusic, and 
CheapGames, so enjoy! 


CC | don’t get involved with that 
kind of superficial thing. It’s a 
complete waste of time in my 
opinion. 








Every.Monday 7 pm 
$4:75-Burgers 4-11 pm 


Call ahead to reserve your table! 


») 





Live Music 








5 Nights A Week . 


Oo 00 pm to 1:30am 
Tum. * ede 








Lauren Picciotto 
Senior, public health 


ebeadSTORE.com /ttp://www.ebeadstore.com 
Arts and crafts, anyone? If you're an experienced 
beader, or just beginning, ebeadSTORE is the place 
for you! Their prices are amazingly low, their 
choices are varied and beautiful (more than 25 sec- 
tions) and they have sale prices — how can you go 
wrong? Plus, they charge a flat shipping fee of 
$2.99 to anywhere in the United States if you order 
$50 or more, so join in with some of your bead-lov- 
ing friends and have a beading party! 








— compiled by Christine Higgins 


Gifts.com http://www.gifts.com 
Gifts.com is a great place to go when 


you're scrambling for a gift and you 

have no idea where to start. Categories 
are divided into “For Him,” “For Her,” 
“For Boy,” “For Girl,” “By Occasion” and 
“By Category.” You can find gifts for any 
“Music Lover,” “Gadget Guru,” “Fashion 
Shopper” or “Sports Fan” out there. It 
even helps you figure out what to get for 
babies, in case there has been a recent 
addition to the family and you don’t 
know what to buy for them. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 





616 §. President Street / 410-727-5107 


Exes Enguonat THE CHARLES www. thejamesjoycepub.com 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Seniors Katie O'Callaghan and Jen Hajj were unable to manageawin. | 


Volleyball beaten 
at home by F& M 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
at 12 and kept going. The Blue Jays 
faced deficits of 19-13, 24-18 and 
27-22, before clawing back into the 
game, down 27-25. From there, 
however, the Diplomats were able 
to put away the game 30-28. 

The Blue Jays showed signs of life 
in the third game, led by Centennial 
Conference MVP O’Callaghan. Land- 
ing kills and energizing her team, 
O'Callaghan almost single-handedly 
brought the Blue Jays back into the 
match. The 30-27 victory wasn’t a 
blowout, but both the Jays and their 
fans thought it would be enough to 
bring them back into the game. 

Itlooked as though they were cor- 
rect,asO’Callaghan onceagain surged 
the Blue Jays to alarge game four lead. 
Serving, O'Callaghan ran off eight 
straight points in the middle of the 
game to give Johns Hopkins a 24-13 
lead and what looked like a certain 
shot at a game five tiebreaker. 

The Diplomats, however, fought 
back. They quickly cut the lead, win- 
ning 15 of the next 17 points and 
taking a 28-26 lead. From there, it 
was the Diplomats who took the 
game, and the match and left the 
Blue Jays searching for answers. 

“We knew that they were going 
to have a strong push early,” said 


Johns Hopkins coach Scott 
Pennewill. “They hada lot ofadrena- 
line in the beginning. We just 
seemed to have some big game jit- 
ters. We talked about keeping un- 
forced errors down and making 
them play, but we just didn’t ex- 
ecute our game plan today.” 

The Blue Jays were led by 
O’Callaghan, who had 16 kills and 


15 digs. Hajj also collected 16killsin | 


the losing effort. Freshman Amanda 

Lewis had 48 assists and 11 digs. 
For the Blue Jays, it brought to 

rest any definite NCAA Tourna- 


4, Swimming camrt stay afloat in Pa. 


Men finish second and women third at the four-team Carnegie Mellon Invitational 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 





ment appearance, and, as it turned | 


out, the loss cost them an at-large 
bid as well. The team will appear in 
the ECAC Tournament, starting on 
Friday at Lebanon Valley College. 
Despite not being selected to the 
NCAA Tournament, the season was 
not a failure. The team reached nu- 


merous milestones, including their | 
first Centennial Conference regular | 


season championship. 


“This has been a season of firsts | 


for the program,” O’Callaghan said. 
“Tt is the first time we won the State 
of Maryland championship, and the 
first time we won the regular season 
championship. ’m going toremem- 
berthese things when I lookback on 
the season, and not just one loss.” 





THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A week after going up against 
Division I opponents, the Hopkins 
men’s and women’s swim teams got 
a scheduling treat: a return to their 
own division. 

But that doesn’t mean they hadit 
easy. The men’s team placed second 
and the women third out of four 
teams at the Carnegie Mellon Invi- 
tational in Pennsylvania. Emory 
won both the men’s and women’s 


competitions, with over 1 
on each side. 


,000 points 


“We swam against some great 
competition and the meet was 
great preparation for our annual 
December meet,” 
George Kennedy. 


said head coach 
“All of us look 
at this meet asa way to race people 
we will see later in the year at 
NCAAs.” 

The Blue Jays finished the meet 
with 860 points on the men’s side. 
A highlight for the team was 
sophomore Ryan Kim, who won 





Football allows 49 
points in worst loss 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
scoring off early, with running 
back Josh Simpson capping a 73- 
yard Tigers drive with a six-yard 
touchdown, just 3:10 into the 
game. 

Simpson scored again just three 
minutes later offa 10-yard run, and 
then Ricca hooked up with senior 
wide receiver Brian Rolander for a 
one-yard touchdown, giving his 
squad a 21-0 lead at the end of the 
first quarter. 


Lyons responded with the first of 


his touchdowns just five seconds 
into the second quarter, but 


Hampden-Sydney then rattled off 


three unanswered touchdowns to 
lead 42-7 at halftime. 

Lyons and senior wide receiver 
Steve Eno both scored in the sec- 
ond half, but it wasn’t enough to 
make up for the huge deficit the 
team faced going into the inter- 
mission. 

“Tt was tough to run the ball all 
game,” Lyons said. “We were just 


| playing catch up.” 


Perhaps the explanation for the 
Jays unusually poor play was the 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


PATRICK BRANDON, CROSS COUNTRY 





Brandon leads the way | for ‘Jays 


BY MATTHEW MURRAY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


To be withouta rival in the sport 
of cross country is almost as bad as 


running without spikes. Having 


someone to shoot for, an individual 
that you strive to beat, is an essential 
aspect in any sport — but some- 


times, in cross country, itbecomesa 


little more personal. 


Take, for instance, sophomore 
Patrick Brandon’s rival Paul Hugus 


from McDaniel College. Both thelead- 


almost every meet’saward ceremony, 
he is first and foremost a great team- 
mate. Exhibiting great diligence dur- 
ing workouts and always putting the 
team first, Brandon is not a runner 
who works and wins alone. 

Brandon is a very modest per- 
son when it comes to talking about 
his own achievements. He credits 
his success to the hard work of his 
fellow runners and to the guid- 
ance of his good friend, junior 
Travis Koh. 

“Travis is someone that has al- 











ing runner and ways pushed me 
senior co-cap- to work harder 
tain fortheGreen : and always be at 
Terror, Hugus VITAL STATISTICS my best,” Bran- 
defeated Bran- don said. “Dur- 
donearlierinthe | jame: Patrick Brandon ing my fresh- 
season atthe Bal- Fs ee 19! man year, he 
timore Metro In- el ee ; fe aes was the main 
vitational at Or- asule Slee, Fraicerig i reason as to why 
egon Ridge Park pane: nee oan I had a smooth 
fy one plike and Hopkins Highlights: Placed ninth ap transition from 
ten seconds. Centennial Conference Championship high school rac- 
“It was great | witha time of 26:32. Was the Blue Jays’ ing to collegiate 
seeing Pat ac- | toprunnerin every race this season. running.” 
complish his The step 


goal at confer- 
ences,” said se- 
nior co-captain Gabe Tonkin. “Es- 


pecially since it propelled him to a 


great finish.” 

The loss was something Bran- 
don took to heart. Subsequently, he 
madea promise to both himself and 
his teammates that he would beat 
Hugus that season. 

At the Centennial Conference 
Championships on Oct. 29, Bran- 
don was given that chance — again 
at Oregon Ridge Park. 

“Hugus raced tough the entire 
time. He really challenged me right 
around the two-mile mark, butluck- 
ily I was able to hold him off,” Bran- 
don said. 

Revenge for Brandon could not 
have been sweeter, because not only 
did he defeat Hugus by just three 
seconds and one place, but he also 
did it at the site of his original de- 
feat. Brandon exudes a sense of ac- 
complishment regarding his victo- 
rious rematch. 

“T think, besides helping to lead 
the team this year, beating Hugus 
after losing to him earlier this year 
was huge for me,” he said. 

Eventhough Brandonisoften seen 
with medals around his neck after 





from the high 
school 5,000- 
meter race to the collegiate 8,000- 
meter race isindeed a big one. How- 
ever, the turning point for Brandon’s 
career came sooner than expected. 

“T think last year’s conference 
meet was the first moment where I 
realized I belonged in this level of 
racing,” he said. “That’s when I re- 
ally started to have confidence in 
myself and my ability to be a suc- 
cessful college runner.” 

As a freshman in the 2004 Cen- 
tennial Conference Championship 
Meet, Brandon finished the course 
in an astounding time of 27:47, plac- 
ing 24th overall, and was the third 
freshman to cross the finish line. 

The numbers Brandon put up as 
a freshman last season were certainly 
impressive. Yet he was not satisfied. 
Brandon continued to get better 
during the course of the ensuing 
track season and with this past 
summer’s workouts. As the inten- 
sity of the practices increased, his 
times gradually decreased. 

But what really makes Brandon 
so much better from last year is his 
current mindset in combination to 
his excellent race strategy. 

“I think I’ve improved the men- 














ION SE Pak x 4 
COURTESY OF ANDREW 
BAUERSCHMIDT 


tal part of the race and I feel it is 
better for me during competition to 
start slower and then make my 
moves during the middle and end 
parts,” Brandon said. 

Despite his clutch finish at the 
conference meet, the season for 
Brandon is not over yet, with the 
team’s final meet of the year sched- 
uled for this weekend. The NCAA 
Mideast Regional Meet this Satur- 
day will most likely the final show- 
case for Brandon this year. 

Of course, when it comes to the 
road ahead, Brandon was more ex- 
cited to discuss the team’s possibil- 
ity of doing well than his own suc- 
cess in Saturday’s meet. 

“As forthe future,” Brandon said, 
“Tm really looking forward to the 
weekend,” 





** #1 Spri r ite 


Low prices guaranteed, Free 
Meals & Free Drinks. Book 11 


people, get 12th trip free! Group 
discounts for 6 — 


800-838-8202, 





fact that their minds were elsewhere 


— particularly on their upcoming | 


season finale against their rival, 
McDaniel. 

“It was hard not to look by the 
game,” Margraffsaid regarding the 
game against Hampden-Sydney. 
“To play your rival with the out- 
right championship on the line — 
you can’t ask for much more than 
that.” 

While McDaniel will have noth- 


ing at stake but their pride, the | 


Jays will be in sole possession of 
the Centennial Conference Cham- 
pion trophy for the entire year, a 
feat that Hopkins has never ac- 
complished. 

If the Jays lose the match, they 
will tie for the Centennial crown 
with the winner of this Saturday’s 
match-up between Gettsyburg and 
Franklin & Marshall. 

However, because Hopkins de- 
feated both teams this season, they 
would still advance to the NCAA 


‘playoffs in the event ofa conference 


tie. 

Hopkins’ first-round opponent 
and location in the NCAA tourna- 
ment will be announced on the Di- 
vision III selection show, which will 
air on ESPNews this Sunday at 1 
p.m. 


three events, the only male swim- 
mer at the meet to do so. Ryan 
Kim also swam an NCAA B-Cut in 
the 200-yard backstroke. Joining 
him on this NCAA list was fresh- 
man Colin Kleinguetl, who earned 
an NCAA B-Cut in the 1650-yard 
freestyle. His time of 1626.73 was 
a personal best for him. Kleinguetl 
also finished third in the 400-yard 
individual medley in a time of 

15.01. 

“Even though there were several 
individuals that swam very well 
time-wise, all in all everyone pulled 
together and competitively raced 
their opponents 


| in theirindividual 





yard breaststroke, 


| taking first, second 


into competitive 


team members due to health issues, 
swam competitively against their 
opponents,” said Leaman. 
Freshman Kristin Cunningham 
topped the meet for the girls with a 
53.9 in her 100-yard freestyle, plac- 
ing second. Cunningham also 
placed second in the 50-yard 
freestyle and third in the 100-yard 
butterfly with a time of 1:00.50. 
The 400-yard medley relay team 
of Cunningham, sophomore Erica 
Pakkala, junior Allie Foster and 
freshman Jacqueline Rooney fin- 
ished second in 4:04.70. The 400- 
yard freestyle team also placed sec- 
ond in 1:41.82 
WW Catineeat eh 


| events and in the 783 Cunningham, 
relays,” said se- \\/e are definitely Rooney, fresh- 
nior co-captain man fo 
Stephanie i ir] Hansen and se- 
tea keeping Our spirits nior Kalei 
Hopkins had ; VAR Walker leading 
strong _ perfor- high and kicking the way. 
mancesin the 200- Praia kraylea 


placed third. in 
the second event 


| and third. Senior Q€adl. of the meet, the 
| co-captain Tyler ¥ 200-yard back- 
Harris placed first SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN stroke witha time 
in 2:11.42, sopho- STEPHANIE LEAMAN of 2:11.30. She 
more Matt — a — also finished 





Fedderly was sec- 


| ond right behind Harris in 2:11.50, 


and senior Zane Hamilton took third 
with a time of 2:11.73. 

Senior Sean Kim won the 200- 
yard butterfly with an NCAA B-Cut 


| of 1:55.00. Sean Kim also placed 


third in the 100-yard butterfly in 
52.41. Sophomore Brad Test placed 
second in the 200-yard freestyle with 
a time of 1:45.56 and took third in 


| both the 50-yard freestyle and 100- 


yard freestyle 

The Blue Jays had two winsin the 
relay events. In the 400-yard med- 
ley relay Ryan Kim, Hamilton, Sean 
Kim and Test won in 3:31.47, two 
seconds ahead of Emory’s second 
place team. The other win came in 


| the 200-yard medley relay with a 


time of 1:36.33. The team was made 
up of Ryan Kim, Harris, Test and 
senior Brian Sneed. 

The women had 675 points for 
their third place finish. 

“The women, though missing 


third in the 100- 
yard backstroke in 1:00.75. 
Senior co-captain Katie Herbst 
and senior Carly Benner finished 
second and third in the 500-yard 
freestyle, respectively, both earning 
points for the Jays. Foster placed 
second in the 200-yard breaststroke 
and third in the 100-yard breast- 
stroke while sophomore Stephanie 
Laperle finished second in the 200- 
yard individual medley with a time 
of 2:17.01. 
The third-place finish shows 
promise for a weary women’s team. 
“This weekend is always a tough 
weekend, but the girls swam to the 
best of their abilities and seemingly 
by show of times we are just about 
where we should be right now,” said 
Leaman. “At this point in the sea- 
son we are all broken down and 
training for our December meet, but 
we are definitely keeping our spirits 
high and kicking into competitive 


gear.” 
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Tues: Free Tacos 
Wed: 1/2 Price Burgers 
Fri: Happy Hour Buffet 


Sun: Pizza $1.00 per slice 
2 slices & soda $3.50 





Mon: Wings 25 cents 


Subway 


Try the new Chicken Parm 
Sandwich 
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W.Fencinglooks Time to put poker where it belongs 


to bea D-III force 


BY ALENA GEFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Hidden among the many sports 
at Johns Hopkins University exists 
a sport that seems to conjure up 
simultaneous images of chivalry and 
danger: fencing. Although un- 
known to most studentsat Hopkins, 
the Blue Jays’ women’s fencing team 
is one of the top Division III teams. 
Last year, the season ended strongly 
with Hopkins coming in fifth place 
at the National Intercollegiate 
Women’s Fencing Association 
Championship. 

Asforthis year, the season started 


off strong for the Blue Jays with two | 


individual competitions. At the re- 
cent Temple Open on Nov. 5, 
Hopkins placed highly, with fresh- 
man Erica Hartman placing 13th 
and sophomore Michelle Gutierrez 
placing 22nd out of 70 sabre fenc- 
ers. In €pée, out of 75 players, sopho- 
more Cindy Liu placed 22nd, andin 
foil, freshman Grace Fried placed 
25th. 


At the Penn State Open on Oct. | 


22, Gutierrez finished 15th, the high- 
est for Johns Hopkins in the sabre. 
For foil, Fried finished the highest 
for the Blue Jays in 20th place, and 
in épée, senior Katherine Dunne 
placed 32nd. 


Those finishes might have been | 


fine in previous years, but the 2005- 
06 Jays are gearing up for some- 
thing bigger. 

“The team has gotten a lot more 
serious over the past four years,” 
said team captain Catherine 
Gallagher. “Our coach does more 
recruiting for the team and the team 
as a whole has gotten a lot more 
focused.” For the Blue Jays, this 
amounts to a lot of work. Over the 
season, the fencers have 30 meets 
against Division I schools such as 
Notre Dame, Duke, Ohio State, 
Northwestern and University of 
North Carolina, among others. 

In order to prepare for upcom- 
ing tournaments, the team rotates 
througha training cycle while work- 
ing on footwork movements. 

“We emphasize error correction 
on our workouts,” said head coach 
Jim Murray. “Although most of the 
skills are universal, each person has 
their own strengths and weaknesses 
that we need to address. However, 
we feel that we will have an excellent 
team this year.” 

Theteamhasa surprisingly good 
record for such a small Division III 
team. Last year was the first time in 
three years when the Jays didn’t win 
the Army Trophy, which is awarded 

to the team that takes second place 
out of all the Division III schools. 

“Welost the trophy last year, but 
our objective for this year is to win 
back the Army Trophy,” said 

Murray. 

Although most people know 
what fencing looks like in the most 
basic sense, few know how tourna- 
ments are organized. First, the fenc- 
ers specialize in one of three catego- 
ries: épée, sabre or foil. The three 
categories describe the type of 
weapon used in the fencing match. 
To the untrained eye, the weapons 
look very similar, but each has 
unique characteristics that promote 
different fighting styles. The épée 
has a thin tip that is connected to a 
wire in the weapon, which is then 
connected to another wire that runs 
under the fencer’s suit and to a scor- 
ing machine. The foil is smaller than 
the épée, and the grip is molded to 
fit the player’s hand better. Also, the 
tip of a foil weapon is covered in foil 
to prevent accidental injuries. The 
sabre, alighter, edged weapon, com- 
pletes a circuit when it touches the 
other player’s vest, which is also 
connected to a scoring machine. 

Thetournamentis scored by wins 
and losses of individual matches. A 
team consists of nine fencers: three 
épée, three sabres, and three foils. 
Each individual player competes in 








matches until they are eliminated. 


A match is won when one fencer 
gets five hits against the other fencer. 
The team’s score is tabulated from 
where each fencer placed. If a team 
wins 14 matches, then that team wins 
the meet. 

__ As for the misconceptions about 
fencing, Murray said, “People tend to 


be misinformed about fencing most | 
of the time. They think that fencing | 


involves swinging around on ropes 


and flaming arrows. Inactuality,fenc- | 


ing is very different than that.” 





enerally, | put nothing 

but the utmost faith in 

the fine people in 

charge of program- 

ming at ESPN. I'll 
watch anything they put on TV. I 
watched almost all of Four Minutes, 
even though it was terrible. I watch 
Around the Horn, even though I still 
don’t really understand how it 
works. 

Let’s just say that ifthe Worldwide 
Leader ever decides to broadcast the 
five-hour version of Pride and Preju- 
dice, 1 would probably watch it — 
especially if they had Stuart Scott do- 
ing the segues back from commer- 
cials. Holla at your boy! 
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Freshman forward Nick Gauna had the Jays’ only goal in regulation. 


Bullets shoot down 
Jays on penalty kicks 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 

Unfortunately for Hopkins, the 
Bullets broke the tie, barely edging 
the Jays 5-4. Junior goalie Dan Coble 
made a spectacular save against the 
Bullets’ freshman midfielder Ian 
Forster, as well as three saves in ac- 
tual game time. 

“Whenever an underdog can 
take its opponent to PKs, they have 
done a great job. Penalty kicks do 
not show which team can play bet- 
ter soccer, but rather which team 
has better PK shooters,” said Neil. 
“It’s extremely frustrating to lose a 
tourney game on PKs knowing that 
we are the better team.” 

Although the team is frustrated, 
they are looking to next year to once 
again dominate the Centennial Con- 
ference. But with the loss of this 
year’s remarkable senior class, next 
season’s team will have alot of grow- 
ing to do. 

“The graduating men this year 
definitely had some big shoes. You 
know what they say about men with 
big shoes, right? Next year’s seniors 
will have to fill them up,” said 


Neil. “We will have to do that if we ' 


want better results than this year’s 
season. Weare all looking forward to 
the challenge.” 

The Jays played host to Penn 
State Altoona on Wednesday night 
in the quarterfinals of the ECAC 
tournament. If they are successful, 
they will face the winner of the Cen- 
tennial Conference match-up of 
Dickinson versus Swarthmore. The 
Jays are ranked No. 2 in the tourna- 
ment, behind conference rival 
McDaniel. 

The team hopes to be success- 
ful in the ECAC tournament to 
have a strong finish to their sea- 
son, and to show other teams that 
they will be at the top once again 
next year. 

“Next year we have some big 





holes to fill, but the freshmen class 
has shown enough talent to step 
up. We also look forward to hav- 
ing a healthy team next year,” said 
Neil. “If we can stay injury free, 
get some help from a strong in- 
coming freshman class and have 
Coble gobbling up shots like he 
chewed out his opponents in the 
eating contest on Sunday (five hot 
dogs, five buns, 15 meatballs, pint 
of milk, under six minutes) then 
we will be a serious threat for a 
Conference Championship and 
have good run at the NCAA. 





With that said, I’m sick of seeing 
poker on TV. ESPN needs to realize 
that the poker craze is a thing of the 
past. It’s time for them to throw in 
their chips. Watching them con- 
tinue to burn hours of program- 
ming every week on something this 
far past its prime is like seeing the 
last handful of people on campus 
who still pop their collars, oblivious 
to the fact that everyone else real- 
ized it was an idiotic trend six 
months ago. 

It’s not that I’m against poker, or 
even against ESPN branching out to 
less traditional programming — af- 
ter all, the “E” in ESPN does stand 
for “entertainment.” ESPN also 
broadcasts the National Scrabble 
Championshipsand the Scripps Na- 
tional Spelling Bee, both of which I 
love. 

But the whole point of those 
shows is the irony. After all, there’s 
nothing funnier than seeing clutch 


| performances out of people wholive 


with their parents (and I apologize 
to all the professional Scrabble play- 
ers who don’t). You turn on the 
show, youlaugh atthe unintentional 
comedy the competitors provide, 
and in some cases, they even geta 
few minutes of fame, like that kid 
who fainted at the spelling bee last 
year. 

The 2005 installment ofthe World 
Series of Poker, on the other hand, 
received 12 hours of coverage, which 
have been replayed ad nauseam. You 
can’t tell me that televised poker is 


| that big when the World Series’ big- 


gest sponsor was Milwaukee’s Best 
Light. That’s right, Beast Light. They 
couldn’t even get normal Beast! 


And ESPN keeps trying to focus 
on the competitors, not the compe- 
tition. If people are watching the 
show, it’s because they care about 
poker, not a bunch of fat guys in 
reflective sunglasses. As I write this 
column, ESPN just showed a main 
event table that had a guy in a Ha- 
waiian shirt, a middle-aged Asian 
woman, andat least three guys who 
I could have 





makes me question the 839 competi- 
tors whom he beat. If I find out that 
Tom Brady only started playing foot- 
ball after seeing Any Given Sunday, 
then I'll be impressed. 

I’m not saying that athletes who 
compete in the big four sports de- 
serve some sort of apotheosizing, 
and I don’t think that ESPN should 
be stuck covering them because 

they’re somehow 





sworn were 
Hunter S. Th- 
ompson. 

My friends 
who like watch- 
ing poker tell me 
how impressive 
these guys are, 
but I just don’t 
see it. A 13-year- 
old who can spell 








special. Let’s face 
it, if there was no 
such thing as base- 
ball, David Wells 
would be spend- 
ing his Decembers 
working ata shop- 
ping mall as the 
world’s worst 
Santa Claus. But 
nevertheless, 
poker players 








“appoggiatura,” La sss 
lik : 
ae ob JASON - 


winner of the 
2005 National 
Spelling Bee, is 
impressive. On 
the other hand, Ben Affleck won 
the California State Poker Champi- 
onship in 2004. I’m impressed that 
he can even read the numbers on 
the cards. 

Or take Chris Moneymaker, a 
poker “celebrity” whois, not surpris- 
ingly, a fat white guy who wears re- 
flective sunglasses. In 2003, 
Moneymaker (yes, that’s his real 
name) wonthe WorldSeries of Poker, 
despite the fact that he only started 
playing poker three years earlier — 
after seeing the movie Rounders. How 
is that impressive? If anything, it 


SPORTS OF SORTS 


shouldn’t be on 
the same level as 
these guys. They 
cashed in ona hot 
trend, and I con- 
gratulate them for 
that. Now please, get them out of 
my living room. 

Moneymaker qualified for the 
World Series after winning a $39 
Internet tournament. I’dliketo find 
a casino where I could bet my life 
savings on the fact that he wasn’t 
wearing pants at the time. But why 
would he be? He was just playing a 
game on the internet. 

And that’s where I think poker 
belongs — on the Internet. Along- 
side the blogs, pornand other things 
that interest fat white guys in reflec- 
tive sunglasses. 


* 
the 
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E Hockey eliminated by Bears 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
later, Landy provided a goal to go 
with her assist when she scored off 
an assist from junior midfielder/de- 
fender Leah Dudley, bringing the 
score to a 2-1 Blue Jay advantage. 

The Bears tightened the screws 
when junior midfielder Jess Rogers 
scored five minutes later to tie the 
game at two apiece. Rogers’ goal 
finished the scoring for the first half, 
ahalf which saw Ursinus take an 11- 
4 shot advantage and 5-3 lead on 
penalty corners. 

The Bears carried the momen- 
tum over into the second half, scor- 
ing two goals in the span of one 
minute and twenty seconds to pull 
away from the Blue Jays, 4-2. The 
Jays only managed one shot in the 
second half, while Ursinus chalked 
up 11. The game closed with a 22-5 


Ursinus advantage on shots and a 


12-5 Ursinus lead on penalty cor- 
ners. 

“Tt was a really evenly matched 
game,” sophomore midfielder Lori 
Vislocky said. “They got a quick 
score and caught us on our heels.” 

Going into the first round of the 
playoffs, Franklin & Marshall was 
surging with a four-game win streak 
as they headed for Homewood 
Field. The Jays, on the other hand, 
had been sputtering into the 
postseason, dropping three of their 
last four games. The Jays had previ- 
ously defeated Franklin & Marshall 
earlier in the season, dusting off the 
Diplomats 7-0 under the lights at 
Homewood, and this time the end 
result was no different. 

It must have felt like a familiar 
scene for the Diplomats — the 
damp turf of Homewood in the 
brisk autumn, game lights spraying 





W. Soccer to see Rowan in NCAAs 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
their defense all season long. Their 
newest scheme is more or less a 4- 
5-1 formation. With four defend- 
ers, five midfielders, and one at- 
tack, the new structure proved to 
be a strong defensive tool while 
also allowing the Blue Jays scor- 
ing opportunities. 

“T think the formation helped 
our confidence since we had been 
having a rough few games. It was 
good to try something different,” 
said junior defender Sarah 
Lombardi. 

It’s tough to dispute the success 
of two consecutive shutouts against 
the No. 3 and No. 1 teams in the 
conference. 

“Tn the end though, I don’t think 
it was the formation that got us five 
goals in two games or two shut- 
outs,” Lombardi said. “I think we 
just came out and played really well 
since we wanted it.” 

Hopkins hopes to bring the 
same intensity it has seen in the 
past few games into the NCAA 


tournament. The seniors on the 
team are the only ones who can 
remember an NCAA playoff berth, 
and they hope that it will have a 


All the hard work 
we've put in 
throughout the 
season really feels like 


it's paid off. 
— JUNIOR FORWARD 
LAURIE BAUMANN 





slightly different outcome. Thelast 
time around, in 2002, the Blue Jays 
lost to Stevens Tech in the first 
round. 

This season, Hopkins is matched 
with Rowan (15-1-2) in the first 


round. Ifboth Hopkins and Stevens 
Tech win their first round games, 
they will face each other again on 
Sunday, Nov. 13. 

“This year was great because 
it’s the first time that a Hopkins 
team that I have been on has won 
a conference championship after 
going to the tournament every 
year,” said junior forward Laurie 
Baumann. 

Such sentiments only help to fuel 
the Blue Jays’ desire to compete at 
the ability they know they’re ca- 
pable of demonstrating. Though 
the Blue Jays have been strong 
throughout their entire season, they 
hope to peak in the upcoming 
weeks when the fate of their season 
is at stake. 

“All the hard work we’ve put in 
throughout the season really feels 
like it’s paid off,” Baumann said. 

The Blue Jays hope that they will 
be able to continue to reap the ben- 
efits of a year’s worth of intense 





training and continue their season 
for-as long as possible. 


- Chipotle 





across the Baltimore evening sky and 
a Hopkins squad that was relentless. 
The Diplomats, however, were de- 
termined not to make it a complete 
déja vu. 

In an effort to better contain the 
Blue Jay offense, Franklin & Marshall 
played extremely conservatively. To 
that extent, the Diplomats were suc- 
cessful, as the Jays connected for 
goals only three times, far fewer than 
the seven they had scored earlier. 

But it was the conservative play 
that also led to their defeat, as 
Franklin & Marshall was only able to 
produce one goal during a very long 
November night. 

First team All-Centennial senior 
midfielder Meighan Roose opened 
up the scoring when she connected 
after a penalty corner at the 5:42 
mark. Midfielder Leah Horton, the 
only freshman this season to be 
named first or second team All-Con- 
ference, doubled thelead for the Jays 
when she found the back of the net 
from Dudley, making it a 2-0 game. 

As the first half came to a close, 
the stat sheet expressed the Blue Jay 
dominance to which the scoreboard 
could not do justice. The two-goal 
Blue Jay lead came by way of a 10-1 
shot advantage and an 8-1 lead on 
penalty corners. 

The Diplomats abandoned their 
conservative play in the second half 
in order to breathe life into a perish- 
ing postseason. They unleashed 13 
shots in the second half, but junior 
keeper Dayna Eng proved too much 
by collecting eight saves. 

The only goal for Franklin & 
Marshall came nearly 50 minutes 
into the game, ten minutes after jun- 
ior forward Jamie Zubrow had put 
the Jays up 3-0 offa pass from sopho- 
more midfielder Sarah Bender. The 
stat sheet balanced itself out after 
the second half, as the Jays led 19-14 
in shots and 11-9 in penalty corners. 

The Blue Jays close their season 
with an overall record of 10-9, anda 
7-6 mark in the conference. Though 
the Jays would have liked to end 
their season with better results, they 
fielda team next year brimming with 
potential for another run at the con- 
ference title. 
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Football headed to NCAAs 


Jays lose on Saturday but will still take first-ever trip to tourney 





DID YOU KNOW? 


The Indianapolis Colts’ Peyton Manning had 


CALENDAR 






~ 


FRIDAY } 

e/ a career record of 0-7 on the road against 
bs Sires atleovot sat La I the New England Patriots going into their 
Psearnunatinnts oe & f showdown on Monday night. The Colts won 
M. Basketball at Loyola ae - the game 28-17, and Manning threw for 321 


ye 
we) yards and three interceptions. 
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| BY JASON FARBER the real problem for the Jays was 





Freshmen middle back Adrienne Young and setter Amanda Lewis and the Jays were unable to stop F & M. 


Volleyball falls in semifinals 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Senior Jen Hajj said before the 
volleyball team’s semi-final match 
against Franklin & Marshall that it 
would simply come down to which 
team wanted it more. Unfortunately 
for Johns Hopkins, it appears as 
though they may have wanted it a 
bit too much — leading the Blue 
Jays into nervous mistakes, costing 
them the game and ultimately send- 
ing their Centennial Conferencetitle 

hopesdownwithit’ 95 


“The No. 1-seeded Blue Jays lost — 


to No. 4 Franklin & Marshall 3-1 
(30-17, 30-28, 27-30, 30-27) last Sat- 
urday on the Homewood Campus. 


For the Blue Jays, the loss was 
particularly devastating. It ended 
their 9-game winning streak, and it 
ended a 21 game win streak at 
Goldfarb Gymnasium, which dated 
back to last season. However, it 
wasn’t so much the fact that they 
lost to Franklin & Marshall that hurt 
the team. It was the way in which 
they lost that left the team speech- 
less and heartbroken after the game. 

“We were way too nervous com- 
ing out,” said senior captain and 
outside hitter Katie O’Callaghan. “I 


think we may have put too much 


emphasis on the game, which really 
caused us to try and force too many 
shots. We beat ourselves out there, 
today.” 


True to O’Callaghan’s word, the 
Blue Jays looked rattled during the 
first game, which the Diplomats led 
the entire way. Unforced errors, 
serving errors and formation mis- 
takes all plagued Johns Hopkins 
during the first contest. The Blue 
Jays looked slow on defense, unable 
to stop a variety of drop shots that 
the Diplomats sent at them. Mean- 
while, Franklin & Marshall waslively 
and energetic, with their bench 
standing the entire match and 
shouting with every point. 


~ Johns Hopkins started strong in 


the second game, taking leads of 6- 

2 and 9-4, But Franklin & Marshall 

came storming back to tie the game 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


CULTUREFEST 2005 


Thursday, 11/10- Opening Ceremony at the Glass Pav, starts at 12 pm 


Friday, 11/11- Movie Night: “CRASH” in Remsen 101, 


8 pm (free refreshments! ) 


Saturday, 11/12- IAC hosts World Cup Soccer at 12 pm; 
Culture Show in Shriver Hall at 8pm 


Sunday, 11/13- International Night Market at the Glass Pav, 
6pm (try different ethnic foods!) 
Tuesday, 11/15- Guest Speaker Professor Sonia Ryang at Shaffer 3, 7 pm 


Thursday, 11/17- SALUD Minority Health Conference 
in the Great Hall at Levering, 4pm 


Friday, 11/18- Multicultural Greek Block Show in the Glass Pay, 
d starts at 8pm, after-party following 


Saturday, 11/19- Closing Ceremony at the Glass Pav, 6 pm 








| road win against 


| school history. 
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THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 
Last weekend, the Hopkins foot- 
ball team left on a trip to central 


Virginia, hoping to pick up a big 


Hampden- 





Unfortu- 


| | nately, things 
| weren’t as simple as it sounds for 


the Jays. 

The team finally accomplished 
their goal of making the NCAA play- 
offs, despite playing their worst game 
of the year, losing by 29 points. The 
Tigers and senior quarterback J.D. 
Ricca lit the Blue Jays defense up for 
333 yards, scoring 49 points against a 
squad that only allowed an average of 
8.13 points in their first eight games. 

The Jays were able to clinch a 


playoff berth, as well as at least a | 


share of the conference title, be- 
cause Ursinus was upset 19-17 at 


home against Franklin & Marshall. | 


The Jays have shared the confer- 
ence title for four straight years 


but could win it outright this year | 
with a victory next week at | 


McDaniel. 

Thus, the Jays made the tourna- 
ment, but as senior running back 
T.J. Lyons said, the loss to 
Hampden-Sydney “made things 
bittersweet.” 

“They havea very good offense,” 
Lyons said. “They didn’t play that 
well last year and we won, and this 
year we didn’t play that well and | 
they won,” 






Lyons scored two touchdowns 
in the game and rushed for 56 yards, 
but Hopkins’ offense wasn’t able to 
capitalize on a Tigers defense that 
Blue Jays head coach Jim Margratt 
described as “solid, but nothing 








Receiving: Smith (HSC) - 161 yards, 9 receptions, 1D 


more than that.” 
But with an offense that has been 
fairly inconsistent the entire season, 






their defense lacking the utter in- 
vincibility that they possessed in the 
first seven games of the season. The 
loss to Hampden-Sydney marked 
the Jays’ second consecutive defeat, 
as they fell to 
Ursinus the pre- 
vious Saturday, 
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Nae NN Johns Hopkins (7-2) 0. 7g e220 Bee aight 
more, they had Hampen-Sydney (7-2) 212107 49 tackle as well as 
clinched their we normally 





do,” said head 





first NCAA : p 
| ra a: Passing: Ricca (HSC) - 333 yards, 24 for 32, 4 TD eae jim 
pearance in Rushing: Omick (HSC) - 130 yards, 20 rushes, TD Margraff. “That 






is definitely 
something that 
will have to be 
addressed before next week.” 
Hampden-Sydney started the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 











W. Soccer secures 
conference trophy 


BY ALLISON STODDART 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTerR 


Last week, the Johns Hopkins 
women’s soccer coach, Leo Weil, 
stated that he was confident that he 
was coaching the best team in the 
league. This past weekend, the Blue 
Jays proved him right. 

On Sunday, Hopkins defeated 
top-ranked Dickinson College 2-0 
in the Centennial Conference 
Championships to bring home the 
title while earning a NCAA playoff 
berth. ws 
The last time Hopkins and 


| Dickinson met, the Blue Jays walked 





Freshman forward Adair Landy had agoalandanassist versus Ursinus. 


Jays defeated by No. 2 


BY DAVID NGUYEN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In a game that saw the Johns 
Hopkins field hockey team fall to 
Ursinus College 4-2 on Saturday, it 
may seem surprising to hear the 
game described as perhaps the Blue 
Jays’ most impressive performance 
of the year. 

It's not every day you have the 
No. 2-ranked team in the nation on 
the brink of elimination on their 
own turf, and in doing so, the Jays 
demonstrated that they could play 
with the nation’s elite. 

The week for the Blue Jays 
started off with a first-round 
match in the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament against then- 
ranked No, 18 Franklin & Marshall 
College. 

“We were just ready to go,” head 
coach Megan Callahan said of their 
first round win. “We played as a 
team, we played hard and we played 
strong, disciplined hockey. We fin- 
ished when we had our opportuni- 
ties.” 

With their victory over Franklin 
& Marshall College, the Blue Jays 
punched their ticket to the Centen- 
nial Conference semifinal, where 
they would face top-seeded Ursinus 
for a rematch of last week’s regular 
season finale. 

The Jays started things off when 
senior forward Caite Kappel 
notched a goal off an assist from 


freshman forward Adair Landy. 
Ursinus tied the score when sopho- 
more forward Lindsay Cappa put 
one past the Jays defense 16:14 into 
the game. Less than two minutes 
CONTINUED ON PaGe A11 





away with a disappointing 0-2 loss, 
in which they dominated with 23 
shots to Dickinson’s three. This 
time, Hopkins was able to capitalize 
and capture the win. Junior defender 
Lindsay Kimura scored witha strong 
shot to the lower right corner 25:34 
into the game. Junior midfielder 
Kaitlin Giannetti and sophomore 
defender Cassandra Vogel picked 
up the assists on Kimura’s game- 
winning goal. 

Two minutes into the second 
half, senior forward Meg McIntosh 
broke free to notch an insurance 
goal offa pass from junior midfielder 
Jessie McKenzie. 

Hopkins’ two goals mark the first 
time that the Red Devils have let up 
more than one goal in a game all 
season. The Blue Jays also snapped 
Dickinson’s 15-game winning 
streak, 

“I think we played two of our 
best games of the seasonall around,” 
freshman midfielder Jane O’Connor 
said, regarding the team’s two play- 
off wins. “We couldn’t have asked 
for more from ourselves and we’re 
psyched about winning the confer- 
ence championship.” 

The shutout against Dickinson 
was the second of the weekend for 
senior goalkeeper Jen Goebel. In- 
cluding the win against Haverford 
the day before, Goebel tallied eight 
saves. 

The Blue Jays defeated 
Haverford, 3-0, to earn the right to 
advance to the championship match 
against Dickinson. Giannetti pro- 
pelled the Blue Jays to the win with 
two goals. The first came offa McIn- 
tosh pass within the first ten min- 
utes of play. Vogel sent the pass on 
Giannetti’s second goal at 50:06. 
McKenzie recorded the final goal of 
the match, unassisted at 76:47. 

Hopkins has played around with 
their positioning in order to tighten 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AI 1 








M. Soccer seeded No. 
2 in ECAC playoffs 


BY MELISSA KIM 
Tue JoHNSs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


The dominating seniors of the 
Johns Hopkins men’s soccer team 
have one more chance to extend 
their successful run this season. 
They hope to be successful in the 
ECAC tournament, in which they 
are the second seed. 

But the Jays lost to the No. 5 
Gettysburg College Bullets last 
Wednesday afternoon in the first 
round of Centennial Conference 
tournament action. Hopkins fell 5- 
4 on penalty kicks after 110 minutes 
of soccer ended in a 1-1 tie. 

“Tt’s always disappointing to lose 
in the first round. This was going to 
be the first time we make it back to 
the NCAA tournament 2 years ina 
row,” said junior midfielder Trip 
Neil, “Not reaching that goal with 
such a strong senior class by getting 


knocked out in the opening game of 
the conference tournament is very 
disappointing.” 

The pressure was immense for 
the No. 4 Jays, who are also last 
year’s conference champions. They 
were able to capitalize in the final 14 
minutes of the second half, when 
freshmen forward Nick Gauna 
scored a goal off of a previous shot 
taken by senior co-captain and de- 
fender Jeff Grosser. 

But Gauna’s goal came on the 
heels ofa slew of missed opportuni- 
ties. At the end of regulation and 
two overtime periods, the Jays 
outshot the Bullets 24-6, but only 
Gauna’s ball made it past Bullets’ 
senior goalie Nick Wells-Bundtzen. 
The game went to penalty kicks af- 
ter ending in a 1-1 tie, the second 
time Hopkins has tied Gettysburg 
this season. 

ContTINUuED ON Pace A11 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF (CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT) ELEKTRA CARRAS, FAREED RIYAZ, DEVRA GOLDBREG, ASHLEY DEVONSHIRE 


Hopkins has traditionally offered a variety of options for Intersession abroad, including (clockwise from top left) programs in Brazil, Ecuador, and Florence. 


INTERSESSION 
Around the World 


January in Baltimore may bring sludgy snow and gray skies, but the wide array of opportunities 
available during Intersession makes the dreary weather more palatable. Some students stick around for 
the stimulating classes, dipping into everything from creative writing to jazz appreciation. Others pad 
their bank accounts or resumes with jobs, research or unique internships. And still others escape to 
warmer climates onexotic trips aed — exploring ancient villagesin Ecuador, volunteering in Hawaii, 


or traipsing around the waterfalls of Brazil. We've compiled some of the many ways Hopkins students 


FOCUS B2 


have filled their cold, wintry days. 
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Alum faces 
Martha 
Stewart in 


reality T.V. 


BY SONG-YI LEE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Upon her recent return to every- 
day society, Martha Stewart has once 
again carved herself a niche in the 
} entertainment world, this time with 
| the NBC television program The Ap- 
prentice: Martha Stewart. It’s a show 
that’s essentially the counterpart to 
Donald Trump’s cutthroat reality tele- 
vision competition, except with a fo- 
cus on all things domestic. Among 
the contestants running around, try- 
ing to bake the most delicious cake, 
decorate a themed hotel suite and win 
the respect of Martha, is Hopkins’ 
very own Leslie Sanchez, who gradu- 
ated with a M.B.A. from the Hopkins 
School of Professional Studies in Busi- 
ness and Education. 

Only 36 years old, Sanchez already 
has a list of accomplishments guaran- 
teed to intimidate her competitors. Be- 
fore becoming a contestant on the real- 
ity television show, Sanchez worked as 
anaideto Representative Henry Bonilla, 
oversaw the Republican National 
Committee’s Hispanic voter strategy 
and was appointed the executive direc- 
tor of the White House Initiative on 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans. 

In 2003, she founded the Impacto 
Group, LLC —a strategic communi- 
cations and market research firm 
based in Washington, D.C. — and 
currently serves as its CEO. Sanchez 
began the Impacto Group because she 
discovered a “need for somebody to 
help American corporations and na- 
tional organizations make better con- 
nections with Hispanics, women, and 
other ethnic minorities,” she said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B3 
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Exhibit 
highlights 
urban art 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 
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For its new exhibition, Crowd of 
the Person, the Contemporary Mu- 
seum has certainly found a novel way 
to advertise the pieces inside. Now, its 
once-dignified stone facgade is outfit- 
ted like an abandoned and con- 
demned building: plywood over the 
windows, anti-urbanization flyers, a 
couple swirls of graffiti, the works. 
For any museum, even one that as- 
cribes to the alt-art icnonclasm of the 
Contemporary, such a ploy is unex- 
pected enough to be a little discon- 
certing. The first time I saw it, I as- 
sumed the gallery was either out of 
business or undergoing renovations 
and almost turned around to kill time 
at the Walters next door. 

Yet this ornamental twist isamong 
the most effective and original ges- 
tures in the whole of Crowd of the 
Person — which isn’t necessarily a 
good thing. By posing four uncon- 
ventional pieces against each other, 
the Contemporary’s newshowstrives 
to show how, in modern society, the 
question of personal freedom is 
couched in larger political expecta- 
tions, Itis a mixture of whimsy, indig- 
nation and carefully implemented 
boredom, reconciled only by an un- 
derlying distaste for urban norms and 
a post-modern partiality to multime- 
dia installation art. Informative, yes; 
in fact, one whole exhibit centers 
around the dismal statistics of 
Baltimore’s housing situation. But 
there is too much sermonizing and 
not enough artistry in most of Crowd 
of the Person’s pieces for the show to 
hit the intellectual bullseye on which 
it has trained its sight. 

The centerpiece, a simulacrum 
of urban outrage, is the Baltimore- 
based (Re)living Democracy, a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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Winter courses expand horizons 


BY SAM ENGEL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This January Hopkins will be of- 
fering upwards of 60 courses in over 
20 departments as part of its 
Intersession programming. 
Intersession is a unique opportu- 
nity to expand or enrich one’s usual 
academic studies. 

Intersession is a three week pe- 
riod where students may enroll in 
one- and two-credit courses and 
earn up to three credits total. 
Classes are graded on a pass/fail 
basis. 

The vast majority of classes are 
taught right here in Baltimore, but 
there are also a few exciting op- 
portunities to travel and get credit 
during Intersession. The advan- 
tages of taking an Intersession 
course are almost as numerous as 
the range of topics available to 
study. 

Students attest that there is a lot 
to be gained from taking a course 
during Intersession. 

Junior Julie Miller, highly recom- 
mends taking Intersession courses. 
She remarked that the political phi- 
losophy class she took last January, 
the Nietzschean Debate, was a “great 
class with good readings and great 
class discussions. Itwasniceand small 
and really laid back.” 

Miller said, “Intersession is 
great. It’s a great time to pursue 
one academic interest. You can be 
thinking about that one, interest- 
ing topic without the stress and 
worry of taking something like 16 
or 17 credits in addition.” 

Alternatively, if you are deter- 
mined to leave Baltimore for the 
winter, there are a few really excit- 
ing chances to earn credit while 


__ seeing fascinating parts of the 


world. 


Tropical Marine Ecology 


~ (270.399) will spend a week in 


== snorkels after a 
»» week of lecture 


Honduras ex- 
ploring the 
coral reef with 
scuba gear and 


and lab oncam- 


It’s pass/fail, so it’s less 
daunting. And it’s 











The idyllic town of Cuenca, Ecuador, was one site that Hopkins students visited on an Intersession trip. 


spending time in one of Europe’s 
most breathtaking cities. 

Advocates of the Intersession 
program praise its three-week 
durationasasa particularly ideal op- 
portunity for the in-depth study of 
a specific topic. Many of the courses 
reflect this, and focus on,a specific 
text or concept. 

Anthropology courses are of- 
fered in con- 
cepts as evasive 
and intriguing 
as Love 
(070.231) and 
DS eesewen-'¢ 
(070.234). One 


pus. Three only a few weeks, SO Film and Media 
course credits Studies class is 
are earned upon YOu can ta ke classes focused entirely 


completion of 
this program. 


you wouldn't 


on Creatures 
From Outer 





Other stu- So pasa Care 
dents will have (061.247). An- 
the opportunity generally take. other class, in 
to earn credit —ETHAN OGILBY, the music de- 
through travel SOPHOMORE  P2! tment, will 
to Ecuador and Seep = eneuice cl: 
the Galapagos Intersession 


Islands (360.236) while learning 
about the flora and fauna of the 


- unique habitats found there. 


There is also a three-week, 
three-credit course in Renaissance 
Art in Florence (010.306) —art 
history does not get more hands 


~ on than that! In this Intersession 


program students get to study Ital- 
ian and art history in Hopkins’ 
very own Villa Spelman, while 


analyzing The Beatles White Album 
(376.128). 

In addition, many of the classes 
offered in this coming Intersession 
are extremely hands-on. In Intro- 
duction to 3D Macromolecular Vi- 
sualization (020.211) students will 
learn how to create animations and 
visualizations of macromolecules 
using software and tools online. 
Likewise, music classes will be go- 


INTERSESSION AT A GLANCE 


Academic Exploration Courses 
Deadlines: 

Nov. 28 — Dec. 2: online 
course registration on https:// 
registration.jhu.edu 


Jan. 9 — Jan. 27: Intersession 
classes are in session. 


or add an Intersession course 
for three week courses in the 


Office of the Registrar. _ 


Jan. 17: the last day to drop the - 
class without a “W” on the aca- 
demic record for three week _ 


Jan. 19: the last day to drop the : 


Experiential Learning Courses 
Registration: Register for all 
courses and trips at the Career 
Center in Garland Hall on the 
Third Floor. 


Deadline: Students must submit 
their registration materials by 


5:00 p.m. Friday, Nov. 18, 2005. 
Jan. 11: the last day to register 


- Cost: $350 dollars and includes 


_ transportation and lodging. 


_ Acceptance: Students will learn 
_ of their acceptance by Nov, 22 
_and must give a $100 dollar 
non-refundable deposit by 
eDec.:2, 


t Personal Enrichment Courses 





class with a“W” onthe academic General info: The School of Pro- 


5 WA of 


_ fessional Studies provides Od- 


__ yssey course offerings during 


Courses offered: GRE Test 


_ preparation, LSAT preparation, 


MCAT review, and preparation 


—fortheGMAT. 








ing to the Baltimore Symphony to 
supplement and enrich their stud- 
ies. 

Classes in Intersession take avery 
different approach to study and 
learning than typical Hopkins 
classes. For the most part profes- 
sors de-emphasize sitting in a large 
classroom listening to a lecture and 
emphasize a close inspection of a 
particular topic. 

The appeal of Intersession also 
includes the opportunity to pick up 
distribution credits outside a 
student’s normal course of study 
for their major. 

Sophmore Ethan Ogilby took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity last year 
to take an N credit that they may have 
shied away from otherwise. 

“It’s pass/fail, so it’s less daunt- 
ing,” Ogilby said. “And it’s only a 
few weeks, so you can take classes 
you wouldn’t generally take.” 

Ogilby took three classes last 
Intersession and earned three cred- 
its. He especially enjoyed his cre- 


ative writing workshop. There are | 
seven creative writing workshops | 


being offered for the coming 
Intersession. Writing Charm City 


(220.174.02) will discuss the liter- | 


ary history of Baltimore, and will 
also visit specific sites in Baltimore 
that are present in literature. The 


class will also emphasize Hopkins | 


authors. Another writing class is 
Women & Myth (220.174.04) which 
will look at the role of women in 
mythology, and workshop poetry 
that is inspired by this theme. 

Taking classes during 
Intersession, whether they are in- 
side or outside of one’s field of 
study, can be extremely reward- 
ing. 
Whether students are picking up 
a distribution credit, knocking a few 
credits out of the way to alleviate 
their course load in upcoming se- 
mesters or feeding a long-standing 
intellectual curiosity, Intersession 
courses are something that should 
be considered. 


Students take on 
unique pursuits 








| test out a certain field for a 


BY LIZA WEHRLY 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The intersession program at 
Hopkins provides students with a 
month of freedom in which they can 
study abroad or at Hopkins, or en- 
gageinanalternative activity ofchoice. 
While a plethora of exciting courses 
draws students back to campus and 
alsoabroad, participation in these pro- 
grams is not required, and thus many 
students choose to pursue alternative 


| stimulating activates. 


One useful and thus popular in- 
dependent activity during 
intersession is to obtain a job or 
internship opportunity. 

Junior Kira Valiani worked last 
year during intersession. “I was 
home and wasnt’t taking a class so 
the most productive thing to do with 
my time was to getajobasaphamacy 


| technician — a job that I had had 


over the summer,” said Valiani. 
Staying home and working at a 

summer job for a month can provide 

a supplemental cash flow 


bally eradicate homelessness and 
poor housing, organizes an annual 
Intersession trip to advance the 
goals of the organization. 

Sophomore Carleigh Connelly, 
who went on the trip last year said 
she went on the trip because she was 
“too busy during the first semester 
to be able to go on work trips with 
Habitat, so this Intersession trip was 
the perfect opportunity to volun- 
teer for Habitat while not having the 
work conflict with other things.” 

Last year the group traveled to 
Hawaii, while this year Habitat will 
work in Costa Rica. “It was anamaz- 
ing way to spend intersession be- 
cause we got to volunteer for habitat 
and explore Hawaii, experiencing 
the island from a different perspec- 
tive than most people who stay in 
resorts,” said Connelly. 

In additio, if you are Jewish and 
have never been to Israel, it is pos- 
sible to apply to travel for free to 
Israel for 10 days. This educational 
trip offers students the opportunity 





thatcan help the extravagant 
spender or penniless college 


7 | student make it through 
| spring semester. Students 


lucky enough to find an in- 
ternship for the month of 
January have the chance to 


month and add an accom- 
plishment to their résumé of 
accomplishments. 

Another popular activ- 
ityis to travel abroad. While 
Hopkins offers several 
study abroad programs for 
course credit, some stu- 
dents choose to organize 
independent trips for lei- 
sure or independent study. 
While no credit is earned 
for thesetrips, the educa- 
tional value of traveling is 
considerable even when the trip is 
spent in a relaxed setting of friends 
or family. Popular destinations in- 
clude Europe and South America. 

Volunteering is an additional 
Intersession opportunity. Those in- 
terested in volunteering have the 
option of staying at home or going 
to a destination of choice. Several 
groups at Hopkins organize volun- 
teer activities for intersession. 

The Hopkins chapter of Habitat 
for Humanity, a nonprofit Chris- 
tian organization that strives to glo- 
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Hopkins students with Habitat for Hu- 
manity clear fields for houses on Kauai. 


to see Israel for the first time and 
volunteer while touring the coun- 
try. While many do the program 
over the summer, Birth Right to Is- 
rael is a popular winter trip as well. 

Intersession is also a perfect time 
to simply relax. Be it sitting athome 
on your couch, building asnowman, 
picking up a new book, or going 
skiing, numerous relaxing activities 
entice students to spend January in 
asortof bliss ofrelaxation that com- 
pensates for the hustle and bustle of 
the regular semester. 





Network and explore your field of interest 


BY PASHA HADIDI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


With a second round of mid- 
terms rolling around, students at 
Johns Hopkins University are be- 
ginning tolook forward to the expe- 
riences offered during Intersession. 

Intersession is a period held in 
between Fall and Spring semester 
where students are encouraged to 
participate in activities their sched- 
ules would not otherwise allow. 
Many students see participating in 
Hopkins’ Intersession as worth- 
while, and a simple look at the op- 
portunities available during this 
period would explain why. A few of 
the more popular of these opportu- 
nities are the class internship trips, 
known formally as Intersession 
2006’s Experiential Learning 
courses. 

Each of the Intersession trips 
charges a fee of $350. Junior Bryan 
Balin said, “For Manhattan, it’s a 
great deal. You might be spending 
that much on hotels alone anyway. 
It was a good time, especially if you 
knowsomeonein the city.” The $350 
charge includes both transportation 
and lodging. 

Three trips willbe taken this year, 
each bringing a group of Hopkins 
students to New York City. “The 
Entertainment State: A Critical Look 
at Contemporary Media” is a three 
day trip to New York where stu- 
dents meet with professionals in the 
media industry, as well as industry 
insiders. A trip to the backstage of 
Hairspray is included, and film, tele- 
vision and radio are all major focus 
areas of the trip. . 

Last year there was a classroom 
component to the trip that took 
place on the Homewood campus 
where alums in the entertainment 
industry came to speak about their 
professions, but changes have been 
made to the program. On the trip 
last year students were offered tours 


: a 


of NYCTV, Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg’s office, Court TV, CBS 
and MTV all while meeting and net- 
working with Hopkins’ alums at 
these powerful entertainment com- 
panies. There was also a networking 
reception that gathered Hopkins 
alums in the entertainment indus- 
try in the New Yorkarea in order for 
students to be able to meet and get 
guidance from them. 

Another one of the programs, 
“Economics: Seminar in Financial 
Literacy,” deals with investmentand 
financial industry. While the aca- 
demic course in Financial Literacy 
hasa prerequisite of Macroeconom- 
ics, students who have not had time 
to complete the course during 
Intersession may still apply for the 
“Day on the Street” trip; a three-day 
excursion to New York City and 
Wall Street. There, participants 





; ‘ ; COURTESY OF 
Lehman Brothers, in New York City, provides a site for real- 


meet with representatives from 
firms including Goldman Sachs, J.P. 
Morgan Chase, Citigroup, Lehman 
Brothers, and Morgan Stanley, The 
trip is concluded bya reception with 
Hopkins alumni in the finance in- 
dustry. Former participant Balin 


said, “The reception at the end of 


the trip really stood out. They give 
you lots of advice and pointers on 
how to get internships.” 

For the Globalization trip, partici- 
pants travel to both New York City 
and Washington, D.C. Cross-culture 
marketing is one focus area. Discus- 
sions also include global trade and 
finance, state sovereignty and sustain- 
able economic development. 

Ofcourse, the major goal of these 
trips is to teach participants basic 
networking skills and provide 
knowledge and contacts with the 
respective industries, According to 






HTTP://WWW.LIGHTNINGEFIELD.COM 





life experiences in finance for students. 


Tracy Carter, Assistant Director of 
the Career Center, and one of the 
coordinators of the Mediatrip, “The 
trips that we coordinate are intended 
to have students exposed to indus- 
tries that they haven’t been exposed 
to and to help with internships and 
future jobs. I know specifically of 
one student who got an internship 
at CourtTV last year, and there are 
definitely students in “Financial Lit- 
eracy” who have gotten internships. 
I think the extent to how useful the 
contacts are depends on how well 
the student follows up.” 

The industry representatives that 
students meet with in the internship 
trips can range from first-year ana- 
lysts to firm directors to MTV em- 
ployees. According to Carter, “There 
is always a question and answer ses- 
sion with all of the students. Many 
times this involves career choices.” 
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Hopkins alum seeks Marth 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

From early on, Sanchez began 
building her knowledge to become 
a businesswoman, entrepreneur, 
future CEO of her own company 
and, now, participant in the rather 
intense competitions presented by 
Martha. 

While stillin high schoolin Sugar 
Land, Texas, a working-class sub- 
urb of Houston, Sanchez began sell- 
ing P.F. Collier encyclopedias door- 
to-door to help support her mother 
and herself. 

She was eventually promoted to 
field manager and trainer. Her ex- 
perience from selling the encyclo- 
pedia (and traveling a total of 23 
states while doing so) taught her 
“how people live, what matters to 
them and how to talk to them with 
respect and courtesy,” she said. 

Later in her life, those experi- 
ences would become “the founda- 
tion of [her] political career” and 
help her to run “a multi-million 
dollar ad campaign that helped 
President Bush and the Republi- 
can Party reach out to Hispanics 
and women just like [Sanchez and 
her mother].” : 

So how did this accomplished 
woman come to add “reality TV 
contestant” to her already long re- 
sume? The idea first presented itself 
when some friends suggested that 
she try out for the show, since she 
was well-qualified for the nature of 
the competition. 

Later, the Alumni Office of 
George Washington University, 
from which she obtained her un- 
dergraduate degree, offered her a 


private audition for the program. 

But, to skeptics, the leap from 
successful businesswoman, CEO of 
her own business and one of His- 
panic Business magazine’s “100 
Most Influential Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans” to a contestant on The Ap- 
prentice: Martha Stewart still seems 
a bit incongruous. 

For Sanchez, it makes perfect 
sense. She said, “Nobody hasa bet- 
ter connection with American 
women than Martha Stewart.” 
That connection is what Sanchez 
has been striving to develop and 
expand throughout her various ca- 
reers 

Now, with the opportunity to 
reach the homes of the women who 
view The Apprentice: Martha 
Stewart, Sanchez has made yet an- 
other stride toward achieving that 
goal. 

If she wins, Sanchez said she 
hopes “to help Martha build con- 
nections with broader audiences 
in a meaningful way.” This senti- 
ment is spoken in the true spirit of 
a Hopkins alum. 

Moreover, being on the show 
has been “a test of personal 
strength and courage,” according 
to Sanchez. 

The competitions themselves 
are challenging, and when added 
to the drama between contestats 
and the pressure of knowing that 
the program is nationally tele- 
vised, it’s a more difficult ordeal 
than it may seem to the casual 
viewer. 

Though the tasks Martha as- 
signs to Sanchez and the others 


Love and dating in 
the electronic age 


saruleI don’tnormally 

“friend” people on 

Facebook. It used to be 

that it just didn’t occur 

to me why I didn’t but 
now I have a concrete reason. 

This past summer I was back in 
The City (also known as New York) 
and out at a bar with some friends. It 
was an odd group, a kind of “every- 
one brings a random friend” night. 
One girl brought Doug, a guy who 
went to my high school but was a year 
above me. I remembered him as be- 
ing one of the nicer guys in that grade 
and it didn’t hurt that he was one of 
the betterlooking ofthe homogenous 
NYC crowd. We chatted during the 
night and hada good time. I was kind 
of interested, but I knew he was going 
home with whomever he came with. 
No big deal. 

A few days later Iwas on Facebook 
and thought, “Why not ‘friend’ 
Doug?” Idid. Maybea week after that, 
Igetamessageon my 
account. To this day! 
regret I deleted it but 
it went something 
like, “Hey Jess, it was 
greattalkingwith you 
Saturday, but one 
conversation, one 
night doesn’t make 
us friends. Try again 
later.” Who does that? 

Iam happy that I 
keptthe second mes- 
sage which I received 
on the heels of the 
first. “On the off- 
chance youmisinter- 
preted my original 
message, when I said 
I would confirm 
when Iknewyoubet- 
ter, I meant that WANTED to get to 
know you better. I recognize it’s too 
late now, but I thought it might be 
important to clarify. And for the 
record, yes, I’m mortified to be send- 
ing Facebook messages.” Yes, I choose 
the winners. 

Now I’m sharing this all first to 
stand up for all those insulted over 
the Facebook — although I hope 
I’m the only one — but also to 
highlight something that’s been 
brought up recently: general use of 
electronic communications in rela- 
tionships (at any stage). 

Essentially there are just too many 
options when it comes to communi- 
cation, and I’ve seen more than one 
person stressing over how and when 
to text/AIM/e-mail/call someone. 

First, Facebook messages should 
be banned. Please don’t use them. 
From the above example we all see 
howit goes wrong. Also, people don’t 

check them. The messages in the ar- 
ticle were over a two-week period. 

Also, no, it’s never OK to poke. 
First, it’s an oddly symbolic and 
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childish way to refer to other activi- 
ties this column usually deals with. 
Secondly, poking is creepy and 
reminiscent of that annoying 
younger sibling who is poking you 
on long car ride simply because you 
can’t get away. Ifyou want to flirt do 
it seriously or don’t do it at all. 

The next way to go about things 
after you've Facebooked someone 
you're interested in, is AIMing him. 
Everyonehas their theories aboutthis. 
When I started seeing a now- former 
boyfriend, we agreed not to do the 
screenname exchange. Waytoomuch 
pressure for two commitmaphobes. 
It was tantamount to an apartment 
key exchange. 


For us it came down to that theo- * 


retical situation where we would both 
be online, but either busy or without 
much to talk about but would feel the 
need to IM and than it would be awk- 
ward. Although I know this doesn’t 
happen in all situations when you're 
just starting out, it 
just didn’t feel right. 

What always in- 
creases the awk- 
wardness is when 
you know someone 
has an “alert” set to 
tell them when you 
sign on. This goes 
with “poking” on 
the creepy list. Do 
not IM someone 
consistently three 
seconds after they 
get on line - every 
time. It’s not flatter- 
ing, it’s stalker-ish. 

AIM in general 
is a far better step 
in the right direc- 
tion than 
Facebook. The best use I’ve seen is 
just leaving someone a message for 
them to come back to in order to 
make plans. 

Way too many people fall back 
on AIM, though, instead of using 
the phone. If you’re well enough 
into a relationship to feel comfort- 
able [Ming someone to say “hi” then 
just call them. If you’re not there 
yet, use AIM for the basics. 

A great hybrid of AIM and the 
phoneis texting. When used well, itis 
the best tool for flirting, saving face or 
making plans. For those in relation- 
ships, random messages during the 
day earn many brownie points with 
little effort. Dirty or cute, a fun note 
during a two-hour seminar makes 
class immensely easier. 

Editors Note: The columnist is 
nota trained medical professional. 
If you are seeking medical profes- 
sional medical advice, please con- 
sult your doctor. To send questions 
anonymously, go to http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com and click 
on “Contact Us.” 
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aren't quite like 
the bug-con- 
suming, skydiv- 
ing challenges 
presented to the 
unfortunate con- 
testants on other 
competitive real- 
ity television 
shows, they’re 
still very chal- 
lenging in terms | 
of social aptitude 
and special skills. 

The Appren- 
tice: Martha 
Stewart has thus 
far been met with 
lackluster rat- 
ings. 

The show has 
left some fans of 
The Donald’s 
version of the 
program feeling 
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less than im- 
pressed. The se- 
ries debuted with 
only 7.1 million viewers, a num- 
ber that even Trump himself, who 
co-owns the program, has pub- 
licly denounced. 

Despite this, the show will still 
have a two-hour live broadcast fi- 
naleon Wednesday, December 21. 

If all goes well for Sanchez, 
she'll be one of the final 
constestants awaiting Martha’s fi- 
nal word. 

Given her background in poli- 
tics and business, one would not 
immediately connect Sanchez with 
Martha Stewart and her domestic 
projects. 

But, according to Sanchez, “do- 
ing pointless chores for impossible 
people under insane deadlines is 
whatworkingin politics isall about.” 

Her sense of humor about the 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NBC.COM 
Alum Leslie Sanchez competed in The Apprentice. 


nature of the television competi- 
tion also gives Sanchez an edge 
among drama-obsessed competi- 
tors. 

Since the show premiered on 
Sept. 21st, Sanchez has managed to 
stick it out and remains one of the 
eight active contestants, whittled 
down from the original 16. 

She is still in the running for 
the prize of working for Martha 
Stewart Living Omnimedia, Inc 
and a $250,000 term as apprentice 
under Martha and other top man- 
agement at the company. 

Regardless of the final outcome 
of the show, Sanchez’s presence 
makes her one ofa select few former 
Hopkins students to make it on to 
primetime television, and withouta 
doubt one of the most visible. 
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~ Dr. Donna Willis 
; ~ Professor, School of Medicine 
» Host, “The Operation,” “OnCall with Dr. 
Donna Willis” 


School of Advanced International 


CNN anchor, “The Situation Room” 


John Astin 

Professor, Drama Arts; Alumnus, 1952 
Actor, “The Addams Family,” 

“Night Court” 


Early reality show about ER life; critics 
calledit “much morethan infotainment” 


Russell Baker 
Alumnus, 1947 
Host, “Masterpiece Theater” on PBS 


The Johns Hopkins Science Review 


Long-running science education 
program, winner of 2 Peabody 
awards for programming excellence 


Dr. Sue Bailey 
Residency at Hopkins Hospital, 1981 
NBC News Health Analyst 























The things I’ve found true by saving lives 


Dr. Gabor “Gabe” Kelen 


Physician 


The actual disaster response opera- 
tions area tiny sliver of my work. Our 
most recent operations were for 
Katrina and the Pakistan earthquake. 
You know, they could have been just 
awful, depressing experiences for the 
people who went, but it fundamen- 
tally changed their lives for the better. 
How many people get a chance to be 
part of something like that? The per- 
sonalimpactwhen youhelp someone 
in need is tremendous. 


I always pictured myself as a doctor 
but avoided it because my parents 
wanted it. I was fairly-research ori- 
ented before I went to med school but 
Talways thought I’d become a doctor 
to be able to fund my interests, wood- 
working, travel, whitewater canoeing, 
all the things you like to do when 
you're a kid and you dream about 
being able to do forever. 


I truly fell in love with my job ten 
days after I arrived at Hopkins. 
Even if I was independently 
wealthy, I wouldn’t change any- 
thing about my job. I still pinch 
myself in the morning. I am liter- 
ally doing a dream job. That’s not 
to say that my professional life isn’t 
filled with endless headaches and 
issues, but I really believe it may 
be one of the most fulfilling posi- 
tions in the world. 


I feel a passion about my work that 
is bigger than Hopkins. I feel evan- 
gelical about my field. It is always 
growing and developing, and I ask 
myself, Who gets to do this kind of 
stuff? Just about nobody. 


My job has changed immensely 
since September 11. There was truly 
a tangible impact in my work be- 
cause of Hopkins’ close coopera- 
tion with the Department of Home- 
land Security. Without 9/11, we 
wouldn’t have had the stimulus to 
develop CEPAR. 


When I first came to Hopkins, 
the Emergency Department was a 
mess. Local patients were ill- 
treated and unsupervised, the de- 
partment was overworked. I’m 
very proud of improving our 
emergency care, While we still 
have our issues in providing care 
for such a huge number of people, 
I’m amazed at the exponential, al- 
most inconceivable upgrade in 
dedicated care that the staff give 
under the most difficult circum- 
stances. 


I want everyone to remember that I 
did not single-handedly do some- 
thing for the better; I did not make 
the change myself. You can only 
help guide an issue and find people 
who share your passion, vision, and 
views and then work together. 


We were well-organized for 
about four years before Katrina 
hit. Right when the storm hap- 
pened, the federal government put 
outa very early bulletin calling for 
ahuge need for medical assistance. 
They were setting up 40 250-bed 
field hospitals in the region. We 
knew they would certainly want 
Johns Hopkins on the ground, but 
we wanted to make sure the team 
we sent didn’t get broken up and 
sent to different places. It was very 
important that we didn’t have itin- 
erant doctors and nurses wander- 
ing around, not knowing each 
other or their capabilities. 


We put together a plan to develop, 
build and manage a field hospital 
in the aftermath of Katrina. It re- 
quired an enormous staff, only 
one-third being doctors and 
nurses. We needed all aspects of 
staff who normally run a hospital, 
from administrators to social 
workers to dieticians. We re- 
quested potential Hopkins volun- 
teers before we made the phone 
calls over Labor Day weekend and 
raised 500 volunteers. 


The National Institutes for Health 
were setting up a hospital in an air 
hangarin Mississippi. They contacted 
us on a Sunday and asked if we could 
mobilize to assist them with 100 
Hopkins volunteers in 18 hours. By 
noon on Monday, we had a 109 per- 
son team ready to go. We took volun- 
teers from all our divisions, from 
Bayview, from Howard County, from 
the School of Nursing, even from the 
main University campus. The team 
ended up never deploying. 


I think the government plan for 
Katrina was well-intentioned butill- 
concieved. I was skeptical of the 
overwhelming call for medical staff 
to staff field hospitals. That had 
never been necessary for any disas- 
ter in the developed world. 


We had two teams deployed in 
Jefferson Parish to relieve the West- 
ern Jefferson Hospital, but the doc- 
tors and nurses (at West Jefferson 
reportedly) resented the attempt. 
They didn’t want strangers taking 
over their jobs. They were dedicated 
to finishing their work. 


What was needed more than any- 
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COURTESY OF GABE KELEN 


Dr. Gabe Kelen heads the Johns Hopkins disaster response unit, CEPAR. 


thing was very basic medical care. 
People had no access to their medi- 
cations. They needed things as 
simple as blood pressure pills. 


Peoplethink that Katrina created the 
public health issues in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. What they don’trealize is 
that that public health disaster was 
always there. Katrina just unearthed 
it. There are huge masses of the popu- 
lation without adequate healthcare, 
and I don’t think, even with the atten- 
tion from Katrina, that that’s going to 
change. There simply isn’t the politi- 
cal will in this country to provide ba- 
sichealthcare for all its citizens. Medi- 
cine has become too much of a 
business commodity. It’s become 
something youtradeon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


When the second team returned 
home early from helping Katrina 
victims, there was a sense that they 
had been kicked out. The volun- 
teers said that they were provid- 
ing medical care to this 
underserved population that had 
never had any before, and they 
had a feeling that this was very 
embarrassing for local officials 
who had failed them, so they were 
asked to leave. I don’t really know 
if this is true or if local doctor 
simply took over, but we were defi- 
nitely asked to leave before the 
mission was over. 


The information coming out of 
Pakistan is very sketchy and spo- 
radic right now. Itis sucha big place 


that it’s hard to know what’s going 
on. At first glance we have received 
reports that there aren’t enough sup- 
plies, but it’s hard to know if that’s 
the big issue or just the toenail of the 
elephant. 


CEPAR is prepared to respond to 
all the classic terrorist threats, bio- 
logical, chemical. We attempt to in- 
tegrate our response with those of 
the entire region. We are essentially 
concerned with broad-based medi- 
caland public health issues that may 
arise from any high-consequence 
event. We try to be proactive and 
bring Hopkins assets to assist the 
state. For example, we developed 
the plan for statewide smallpox vac- 
cination. Currently we are tackling 
the difficult issues of preparing for 
pandemic and avian flu. 


Gabe Kelen is the Chair of the 
Department of Emergency Medi- 
cine at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Director of the Johns 
Hopkins Office of Critical Event 
Preparedness and Response 
(CEPAR.) 

CEPAR is responsible for coor- 
dinating the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and medical system response 
to terrorism, natural disasters and 
public health emergencies. The or- 
ganization works closely with state 
and local authorities and the De- 
partment of Homeland Security, 
and has provided public policyand 
legislative advice to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

— Interview by Matt Hansen 
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Students discover home a world away 


BY STEPHANIE YU 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When June Tibaleka was 12 years 
old, she walked into the crowded 
waiting room of a neurologists of- 
tice in Uganda for an appointment. 
Ihe doctor was one of only three 
neurosurgeons in all of Uganda, and 
since the other two were out of the 
country, the waiting room was es- 
pecially packed. June found herself 
Sitting next to a woman who was 
tending to her child suffering from 
hydrocephalus, acondition in which 
ventricles of the brain become swol- 
len with water. 

“I was so shocked by the multi- 
tude of people coming from far away 
to see this doctor and still waiting to 
get help,” says June. “When I left 
there, I told my mom that I had tobe 
a neurosurgeon.” 

Now June is majoring in neuro- 
science at Hopkins. She, like sev- 
eral other Hopkins students, 
comes from a country outside the 
United States. With a student 
population that seems to find its 
majority in New Jersey, interna- 
tional students bring a colorful 
diversity and fresh perspective to 
the Hopkins campus. While most 
undergrads come to Hopkins for 
predictable reasons, international 
students have different motives in 
coming to Hopkins. 

When he attended the Interna- 
tional Community School of 
Abidjan, Mawuena Quarcoo, a 
sophomore public health major, 
participated in a cross sectional 
Study of the AIDS epidemic and 
soon found his calling in the natural 
sciences. “I like helping people out. 
Where | lived before, I saw a lot of 
things,” he says. “After a while, you 
Start to want to solve the problems.” 

Sophomore Bettina Buck, a native 
of Hong Kong, applied to Hopkins as 
her number one choice. “I needed to 
go; no one forced me to,” she ex- 
plains. “It was my own decision. I 
always wanted to go to America.” 

Long ago, the United States was 
branded as the land of opportunity 
and the reputation has stuck. Edu- 
cationin Americaholdsan esteemed 
status that remains the primary rea- 
son for most international students 
to study in United States schools. 
‘And each one brings a story about 

is/her past and his/her life here 

now. 

Mawuena Quarcoo was born in 
Senegal. At 12 years old, he moved 
to Cote d'Ivoire. However, during 
the first semester of 11th grade, a 


e’ve all heard the 
age-old expres 
sion “dress for 
SullgCice 45 (Sv. 
Whether speak- 
ing publicly, attending a job inter- 
view or embarking on a first date, 
it’s believed that what one wears on 
the exterior will influence the out- 
come of the actual endeavor. Essen- 
tially, if you look good, you'll feel 
good, and you'll be at your best. 
* Quite frankly, this notion makes 
Sense. Nobody - no matter how slip- 
shod their persona - enjoys looking 
like a mess. Moreover, based upon 
psychologyalone, very few peopletake 
comfort in being negatively judged 
and assessed by their appearance. 
* Most people, fashionistas or not, 
take special care to make a good 
first impression, often putting as 
much time into what they wear as to 
how they conduct themselves. For 
better or worse, humans are crea- 
tures of judgment, not hesitating to 
assess individuals 
on the shallow 
grounds of a first 
glance, In all hon- 
esty, how many 
times have you 
jmet another per- 
son and labeled 
them based upon 
the outfit they were 
wearing? Clothing 
speaks volumes, 
whether we like it 
or not. 
» Thepowerofthe 
ees extends 
eyond simple 
judgment, ridicule 
or praise by an- 
other. Clothing is a 
way to convey a bit 
of your personality 
to passersbyes. And clothing can, one 
ould very well argue, be the basis ofa 
friendship or at least the initial foun- 
dation of relationship. After all, birds 
pf a feather flock together. 
: In situations when a large group 
fonverses for the first time, for ex- 
ample, sub-groups often form of like 
individuals, with their establishments 
é J 
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GRAPHIC BY MATT HANSEN 


Marked by asterisks, the countries represented by campus cultural groups are diverse and wide-ranging. 


coup d’etat forced Quarcoo and his 
family to evacuate his home. 

“I remember waking up and 
hearing something that sounded like 
fireworks. My family was listening 
to the BBC on a short-wave radio. 
My brother and I heard that school 
was cancelled and we were like ‘Yes! 
Coup @’etat!’ like itwasa snow day.” 

Now, asa baritone for the campus 
a cappella group the All Nighters, an 
active member in both the African 
Student Association and the Black 
Student Union and a regular at the 
McCoy pool table, Quarcoo has im- 
mersed himself in the Hopkins com- 
munity. He is always polite, a con- 
stant gentlemanand sometimes refers 
to himselfin third personas “the man” 
in an accent. 

Accents are just one indication 
that though international students 
may leave their homes behind, their 
culture and heritage are things that 
never truly go away. 

Being an international studentis 
more than just being from a differ- 
ent country. It’s about bringing a 
past life into a strange new Ameri- 
can environment with new people, 
new slang and new customs, and 
somehow getting the two to recon- 


cile with each other. 

Bettina Buck, who is half Ger- 
man and half Chinese, is fluent in 
both Cantonese and German and is 
currently taking language courses 
in Mandarin Chinese and French. 
Her accent is a mix of the different 
languages she grew up speaking. “I 
don’t even know what my accent’s 
supposed to beanymore,” she jokes. 
“Now, whenI go home, they can tell 
I have an American accent.” 

Despite the changes, heritage is 
always inherently preserved. “I’ve 
just grown up, my culture is still 
who I am,” says June. “The way I 
think is still Ugandan.” 

“I love Hopkins, it’s my dream 
school,” says June. “When I was 
young, I thought it would be nice to 
visit the campus one day and that 
would be enough for me. For me to 
actually be here and to study here is 
such an honor.” June plans to go 
back to Uganda after she becomes a 
doctor so she can start her own hos- 
pital with a wing specifically devoted 
to neuroscience. 

International students may be 
foreigners when they first arrive 
in the states, but they soon learn 
to call America home. Ona Friday 





Find the fashion group that fits 
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Sophomore Brenton Pennicooke demonstrates “dressing for success.” 


sometimes based solely upon simi- 
larities of style. This shallow forma- 
tion occurs before groupsarefounded 
upon similar 
personalities or 
interests. The 
sporty people 
locate other 
sporty people, 
the studious 
folks find their 
counterparts, 
the stylish ones 


and so on. 

All of this 
grouping is 
based, fascinat- 
ingly enough, 
around aes- 
thetics! While 
this situation is 
true of nearly 
every new en- 
counteramong 





_Broups, we'd expect it to occur only 


with adolescents, teens and young 
adults, and to not be applicable to the 
real world, where such shallow be- 
havior is presumably a thing of the 
past. Such is not the case. 

In fact, adults — no matter their 
age, intelligence or status —arejustas 
likely to form pockets of simular indi- 


find their kind, 


viduals within a group setting as,are 
youth. Perhaps the sole reason we feel 
that this is less likely to occur is be- 
cause, with age, we seem to form so- 
cial worlds where such group encoun- 
ters are composed of other people 
much like ourselves. 

Thus, as life progresses, we cre- 
ate networks increasingly based on 
similarities. When like-minded (and 
identically styled) peoplecomeincon- 
tact, it only appears that shallow 
groupings based on appearances are 
devoid. In reality, all those people ina 
particular group are already similarly 
linked, dressed and “grouped off” 
through a process where networks 
are established among individuals of 
likeness, making teenage stereotypes 
unnecessary, 

First impressions are a powerful 
type of interaction among humans. 
Whether you’re shopping, dining 
out or meeting people, your cloth- 
ing receives attention, and it can 
either garner you respect or earn 
you criticism and even dismissal. 

The next time you step out look- 
ing less than presentable, remind 
yourself of this and consider a 
maxim Mark Twain scribed: 
“Clothes make the man. Naked 
people have little or no influence in 
society.” 
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evening, Mawuena stands in line 
at the Uni Mini sandwich counter 
and orders “the usual” to the full 
understanding of the employee 
manning the grill. A chicken sand- 
wich with .barbeque sauce and 
American cheese wrapped in white 
paper greets him ten minutes later 
at the cash register. Since making 
the move from Tunisia to 


Hopkins, Mawuena has acquired | 
| by the customer. The restaurant's at- 
| mosphere is decidedly and self-con- 


a taste for the Mini Mart’s sand- 
wich amongst many other Ameri- 
can delicacies. 

“I like hot dogs and chicken 
pizza. Sausage pizza too,” he ex- 
plains. “And Twix! That’s what’s 
up! That stuff is like heaven.” 

Making the move from Africa to 
America has been a relatively 
smooth transition for Mawuena. But 
after the fact, adjusting to life at 
Hopkins isn’t such a big deal. “My 
whole life’s been about adjusting,” 
he says. “This is a piece of cake.” 





| | advocate for local 
1 | self can be found 
| gan ona paper cup. 


| | would be a good 
| idea to check out a 


| chains and explain 
| why I think they 
| work. Fans of this 





| evolved to such a 







@ 
like to support locally 


henever POS- 
ampden 


owned 


businesses W 
sible. What would H 
be if Atomic Books were a 
Barnes & Noble or Cafe Hon 
werea Johnny Rockets? That s neat 
it would be like everywhere ca si 
the country; a nd we'd need anot we 
excuse for why Baltimore 1s tjusta 
rat infested cess- 
pool. 
But of late, cor- 
porate chains have 


level that even an 
commercelike my- 
fawning over a slo- 


So I thought it 


few of my favorite 


column might re- 
membermyconvo- 
luted defense of 
Taco Bell, but there is another Mex1- 


| can-styled chain that makesits greasy, 


hot sauce-laden way straight to my 


| heart — and I’m not even talking 


heart disease! This chain is 
McDonald’s-owned Chipotle. 
Chipotle adopts a highly efficient 
model for serving food. One chooses 
a type of meat, a delivery method and 
various accoutrements. By being of- 


| fered fewmenuchoices, the customer 
| is offered tasty food in a quick and 


affordable manner. The food is made 
to order and preparation is overseen 


sciously hip, with metal surfaces 


| aplentyand off-kilter musical choices 


from bands like Uncle Tupelo. 
While I am suspicious of the fact 
that McDonald’s owns the chain, I 
can’t resist its efficiency, tastiness and 
large portions. The closest location is 
conveniently next to Wells Discount 
Liquors on York Road. Be sure to 
check out how hard they try to seem 
unaffiliated with the evil McEmpire. 
Across the street from Chipotle, is 
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the Panera Bread chain. Paneras are 
decidedly pseudo-Old World, With 
wood and stone trim, fireplaces and 
jazz music. Asidefrom bakinga selec. 
tion of well-made breads, the restay.- 
rant offers a selection of coffee-sho 
beverages, and soups, saladsandsanq. 
wiches — often featuring ingredients 
like sun-dried tomatoes. 

Prices are 
somewhat stee 
but are appropri- 
ate for the quality 
that’s offered, If 
you don’t ming 
mixing with older 
professionals or 
you're not cre. 
ative enough to 
find a real coffee 
shop, Panera is g 
gem. 
aL My biggest 
corporate crush 
lately is 
Coldstone 
Creamery,  [t 
takes the concept 
of an ice cream 
parlor to a new 
hyper-artificial height. Every sundae 
has a name that will make a person 
with dignity shudder while ordering, 
Luckily for the sweet tooth, 
confectionary amalgams such as 
“Germanchokolatekake” are as deli- 
cious as they are wrought with arti- 
fice. Best of all, the employees are 
trained in rituals regarding the ice 
cream. Someoneannouncesthecom- 
ing of a fresh batch of ice cream, and 
employeesmustsing whenacustomer 
drops a dollar into the tip jar. The 
song I heard was “Zippity Doo Dah,” 
modified to include references to the 
ice cream. All of this marketing 
mumbo jumbo makes for ahilarious, 
if somewhat awkward, ice cream ex- 
perience and shows how absurd con- 
sumer culture has become. Is it 
postmodern gourmet? You bet itis! 

Thenexttimethe suburbscall your 
name, support our country’sfriendly 
multinational corporations and fran- 
chises. They might be homogenizing 
our culture, but you can’t fault them 
for being uncreative or incompetent. 
After all, it’s the American way. 
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Brand new menu featuring 
a host of new panini’s and 
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2005 SENIOR LEADERSHIP COMMITTEE 


SAT URDAY, NOVEMBER 12 | sENIORLEADERS @GMAIL.COM 


THE SENIOR LEADERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
IS PROUD TO PRESENT 


ACADEMIC LEADERSHIP 


A CONFERENCE FEATURING 
TOP HOPKINS ACADEMIC LEADERS 
INTERACT WITH PROFESSORS, ALUMNI, & OTHER 


MOTIVATED UNDERGRADUATES TO IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF STUDENT LEADERSHIP ON CAMPUS 


OPEN TO ALL STUDENTS | 4Q4x4-12PM. MATTIN 160 
>] 


BRUNCH PROVIDED 


Orientation. 2.0.0 6 
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JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNTV ERS ITT Y. 


The Johns Hopkins Orientation program is inviting you to be a part of the 2006 program. 


Take the opportunity to welcome the Class of 2010. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Orientation Staff Applications 
Available November 14; 2005 


www.orientation.jhu.edu/ Levering Hall 102 


Orientation Interest Sessions 
February 8, 2005 
12-1pm & 4-5pm 
_ Levering Hall Conference Room A 
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BY ROY BLUMENFELD 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Eternal return, free will versus 
determinism, what it means to be 
human: the Barnstormers artfully 
tackle some heavy philosophical fare 
with their latest production, Elmer 
Rice’s 1923 expressionist satire The 
Adding Machine. 

The story revolves around Mr. 
Zero (senior Ben Kingsland), stuck 
in a humdrum job as a bookkeeper 
with a secretary he’s secretly at- 
tracted to (sophomore Margaret 
Deli), until he murders his boss for 
replacing him with an adding ma- 
chine. Zero is judged guilty, and in 
the second act, he is transported to 
the “Elysian Fields” (asortofheaven 
stand-in), which he promptly leaves, 
only to end up right back at a desk 
job. In the end, though, he discoy- 
ers he will be sent back to earth, 
again and again, each time ina worse 
state. 

It is this preachy second act that 
presents the production with some 
problems, since itinvolves muddled 
content that one suspects results 
from Rice’s own sense of subtlety 
and not the director’s. It is never 
made clear to the audience why Zero 
decides to leave the newfound uto- 
pia so quickly. Is he really so put off 
by its values that he’d just give up 
the chance to be with the woman 
he’s secretly lusted over for so long? 

From that point on, the show 
becomes more about its message 
than its execution, and, by the end, 
the memories of the harrowingly 
beautiful first act have all but faded. 
Director Tony Tsendeas points out 
in his note to the audience, “Rice’s 
play is far-reaching inits concerns.” 
Yes, but perhaps it is too far-reach- 
ing. The show works best when it 
concentrates primarily on the plight 
of Mr. Zero and allows the audience 
to draw the larger conclusions. 
When it becomes about the state- 
mentitself, whatever that statement 
is, it runs the risk of spoon-feeding 
the audience some philosophy du 
jour, and frankly, I lost interest. 

That being said, the entire pro- 
duction is a tour de force of Barn- 
stormers effort, a truly impressive 
sign of how far they’ve come in the 
past few years. The stage managers, 
senior Kay Starr and freshman Laura 
Kilbride and production manager 
senior Amrit Misra orchestrate what 
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Dynamic Machine runs smoothly 
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Senior Ben Kingsland stars in the Barnstormers third show, the philosophical satire The Adding Machine. 


is, above all, a decidedly professional 
production. The set design, master- 
fully crafted by sophomore Michelle 
Zwernemann, along with the lights 
and sounds (directed by sophomore 
Emma Marcucci and junior Emily 
Ethridge, respectively) hurl the au- 
dience head on into Rice’s off-kilter 
world. 

The set consisted of only three 
circles to which the actors were 
mostly confined, highlighting 
Rice’s themes of alienation and de- 
tachment. Between each scene, 
myriad numbers were projected 
in a disorienting way onto the 
background, alarge, wooden fence 
with papers intertwined, accom- 
panied by some tongue-in-cheek 
jazz tunes from the 20s, like 
“Makin’ Whoopee.” The only su- 
perfluous design element was the 
black and white makeup, which 
struck me as a bit more Marcel 
Marceau than machine-like. 

Kingsland, a weathered Barn- 
stormers vet (with major roles in A 
Doll’s House, A Chorus Line and The 
Butler Did It, among others) is in top 
formas Mr. Zero. His ponderous per- 


formance takes us slowly and deliber- 
ately through the character’s demise. 
The lighting design was suited per- 
fectly for Kingsland’s harsh, angled 
features, as his solemn face shone like 
that ofa noirish antihero. His perfor- 
mance in the last scene of Act I re- 
minded mea great deal of William H. 
Macy’s outburst in the final scenes of 
Fargo, where the quiet and desperate 
man finally comes apart at the seams. 
Zero is a tough character to play — 
the anchor of the show’s pathos, 
though notexactlyasympatheticman. 
Kingsland hits just the right notes, 
never playing for the easy emotions, 
all the while giving us hints of the 
darker sides of his character. 

The supporting cast is equally im- 
pressive, with few exceptions. Par- 
ticularly memorable were the perfor- 
mances of Deli as Miss Devore, and 
senior Noah Stanzione as the somber 
Shrdlu. Miss Devore, the object of 
Zero’s secret passion, reveals in the 
second act that she killed herself 
shortly after his sentencing because 
life wasn’t worth living without him 
around. This particular detail is hard 
to swallow immediately after the 


Emphatic political exhibit 
falls short on artistic tact 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
massive collaborative piece that ex- 
cellently utilizes the museum’slarge, 
bare central floor. Featuring the 
work of artists Lasse Lau, Scott 
Berzofsky, Nicholas Petr and Nicho- 
las Wisniewski, in conjunction with 
a smattering of community organi- 
zations and local artists, this mon- 
ster project links together in slide 
shows of vacant buildings, newspa- 
perarticles anda great big wall chart 
of Charm City’s political infrastruc- 
ture. There is a certain eclecticism 
to it, uncertainly channeled into 
general displeasure with urban re- 
newal and zoning redistribution 
policies communicated with lots of 
evidence but little elegance. 

Many of the findings, though 
unfortunate, are not shocking — 
for example, low wage earners are 
concentrated in minority-heavy ar- 
eas of Baltimore. Such a data-heavy 
format seems more appropriate toa 
science center exhibition, but here, 
the need to be informative butts up 
against a determination to make 
point after rousing point on 





WHOSE DEMOCRACY? 


Baltimore’s dismal social realities. 
Compared to last season’s Beau- 
tiful Losers exhibition, with its 
rooms of graffitiand designer skate- 
boards and comics, this point-blank 
community action shot is a definite 
departure from the Contemporary 
Museum’s trendy, post-post-mod- 
ern aesthetic. With rap blaring in 
the background, (Re)living Democ- 
racy summons enough pissed-off 
nerve to keep away from sentiment. 
Though its organizers have tacked 
children’s drawings up on the wall 
— some of which, including a series 
of spare line drawings, are. quite 
touching — and have found some 
very sad pieces of testimony, the 
pieces are not sad; they are simply 
more evidence of the urban neglect 
that ravages even one of America’s 
most liberal cities. 
According to the Contemporary 
Museum Web site, each piece “vies 
for attention” in the gallery space. 
However, it seems that (Re)living De- 
mocracy has won that contest easily, 
pushing the other attractions off into 
side rooms. I had trouble finding 








COURTESY OF THE CONTEMPORARY MUSEUM 
_ Local artists document city renewal programs in (Re)living Democracy. 


Francis Alys’ entry, aslideshowcalled 
The Sleepers, which juxtaposes dogs 
and homeless people napping in the 
open air. A cruel comparison? Well, 
not quite. This is not an indictment of 
the impoverished, but more a depri- 
vation-is-bliss message. Without the 
constraints of respectable expecta- 
tions, Alys’ subjects can sleep wher- 
ever, and whenever, they want: on 
churches, in front of stores and with 
crowds walking around them in the 
daylight. 

The Sleepers, in a probable take 
on most conventional slide mon- 
tages, is ironically dull. From the 
spectacle of sleep to the passionless, 
comically droll presentation, it is a 
medley of images that, deprived of 
an intellectual context, would be ex- 
cruciatingly uninteresting. Yet there 
are intriguing details, shadow con- 
trasts and consistent mannerisms 
among its images that betray a con- 
centration on orchestration. Much 
the same can be said for the other 
two pieces, Lars von Trier’s 1998 
film The Idiots and Hope Sandrow’s 
installation Observational Findings: 
what appears spontaneous is actu- 
ally carefully selected and pro- 
grammed. 

Sandrow’s work, possibly the 
best-natured piece in the ensemble, 
is the only one that explicitly refer- 
ences earlier art. The key ingredient 
in her combination exhibit is a 17- 
foot mural, which records a Mt. 
Vernon Park reading of Edgar Alan 
Poe’s prose poem, Eureka, by sev- 
eral Baltimore lumniaries. This pan- 
orama, as well as Sandrow’s over- 
head-view cityscape videos, 
efficiently capture a vitality and sce- 
nic versatility that few would nor- 
mally attribute to Baltimore. But in 
the confusion of crowd audio tracks 
and photographic motifs that de- 
fine the exhibit, Sandrow’sintended 
exploration of Poe’s conception of 
the individual in the face of large, 


stilted portrait we’re first given, but 
Deli’s animated and eager perfor- 
mance makes it as palatable as pos- 
sible. Stanzione acts asa perfect foil in 
his role as a man who seems perma- 
nently haunted by his former life. He 
speaks in a low, grumbling voice, in 
measured sentences that firmly an- 
chor the pace of those scenes. Round- 
ing out the cast were sophomore Julie 


Sihilling, who didacommendablejob | 
| wife, Holley Ander- 


as the nagging Mrs. Zero, and fresh- 
man Robert Attorrias Lt. Charles, the 
devil-like character who sends Zero 
back to the world, each time worse off 
than the last. 

“Why'd you have to tell me?” 
Mr. Zero screams at the end. 
Would he be better off not know- 
ing of his predicament, since he 
has no control over it anyway? It 
doesn’t quite matter, Rice seems 
to say, since we’re enslaved to our 
adding machines one way or the 
other. Unplug your laptop and 
decide for yourself. 

The Adding Machine is playing 
on Nov. 11 and 12 at 8 p.m., and 


‘Nov.13 at2 p.m. in the Swirnow The- 


ater in the Mattin Center. 
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Red Emmas hosts 
radical book tour 


Author Sander Hicks unearths cover-ups 


BY LAUREN HILL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTeER 


If you travel down St. Paul 
Street to Mt. Vernon, you might 
stumble upon Red Emma’s, a hole- 
in-the-wall of a radical bookstore 
and coffee shop nestled among the 
bustling cafes and the imposing 
statues. 

Originally Black Planet Books 
in Fell’s Point, the collective 
project moved shop in 2004 due 
to the changing climate of the 
neighborhood and, since even so- 
cialists have to pay the rent, added 
a coffee shop to attract unlikely 
customers. Hoping to provide the 
community with social, progres- 
sive and radical literature and in- 
formation, Red 
Emma’s is regularly 

-host to book read- 
ings, performances, 
and meetings. 

On tour promot- 
ing his new book, 
The Big Wedding: 9/ 
11, the Whistle- 
Blowers and the 
Cover-Up, Sander 
Hicks, owner of his 
own radical book- 
store in Brooklyn, 
Vox Pop, dropped 
by Red Emma’s last 
Friday to spread the 
gospel. He was ac- 
companied by his 


son, a radical folk 
singer, and their 
baby son. 

Before the dis- 
cussion of the book, 
Anderson played 
songs from her 
forthcoming album, 
They're Lying to 
You. She sounded a 
little bit like Alanis 
Morrisette minus 
the musical ear. Though unpol- 
ished, her music had its own 
charm. 

Her performance was high- 
lighted by a spirited cover of the 4 





Non Blondes song “What’s Up” 





here Ve 








COURTESY OF THE CONTEMPORARY MUSEUM 
Crowd of the Person uses a variety of media to make social statements. 


universal forces is somewhat over- 
shadowed. 

At first, with its God-awful film 
quality and natural acting, youcould 
probably mistake von Trier’s The 
Idiots foradocumentary. The movie 
was made hastily, but the director’s 
ideas on sexuality and society — 
here, communicated by a young 
group of Germans who intention- 
ally act mentally handicapped in 
society — come through strongly. 
The movie, which runs continu- 
ously, is arguably at its best when 
the actors unassumingly react with 
a public not clued in to their pre- 
tended retardation. Though The 
Idiots is intended to re-analyze a 
society's perspective on its most 
vulnerable members, von Trier’s 
script, by careening into family feud 
melodrama late in the movie, comes 
within a hair of negating the tension 
and cultural messages that propelled 
it earlier. I should also mention that 
there’s a huge orgy scene near the 
end — von Trier’s own provocateur 
missile, slickly and subversively 
aimed at film censorship. 

It seems that Person of the Crowd 
is struggling with the problem of 
how to run powerfully liberating 


statements against a society that has 


seen everything, tried everything 
and done everything. Where Pop 
Art was enigmatically iconolatrous 
and Dada raged against basic ratio- 
nality, Instead, these pieces have 
problematically diagnosed the cus- 
toms of the contemporary world. In 
a way, Person of the Crowd is at its 
best when indulging in the experi- 
mental, though somewhat incon- 
clusive, antics that van Trier and 
Alys bring to the table. 

Perhaps, however, there is still 
potential for reserved, multi-layered 
social statement, which (Reliving 
Democracy approaches with one 
display: stacked tires holding dirt 
and growing plants, illuminated by 
long hanging lights. There is a cer- 
tain humility in this that activist ob- 
servation and stifled cynicism — 
both of which flow fascinatingly 
throughout much of Person of the 
Crowd — just don’t equal. Ina show 
that revels in atmospheric effect and 
political thesis, it is the smaller aes- 
thetic moments that win the day, 

Crowd of the Person will be show- 
ing at the Contemporary Museum 
until Jan. 14, 2006. Admission to the 


gallery is free. 








andasong about the experience of 
motherhood, described as being 
full of “drinking beer outside and 
reading Harry Potter,” which 
made me wonder if she was actu- 
ally a Hopkins student. 

After handing the baby to his 
wife, Hicks assumed his cross- 
legged perch on the table pro- 
vided, a picture of modesty with 
an edge, complete with crew cut 
and emo glasses. He began the dis- 
cussion of the book hopefully, re- 
ferring to a comment someone 
made on his tour that had made an 
impression on him: “You can’t get 
caught up in the details but have 
to look at why it happened.” Hicks 
then proceeded to get caught up 
in the details. 
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Red Emma’s, located on 800 Saint Paul St., 
provides coffee and free weekly readings. 


For the majority of the next two 
hours, Hicks explained the key evi- 
dence in his book that indicates that 
the U.S. government had fore- 
knowledge of the 9/11 attacks and 
that they were allowed or made to 
happen to “foment the interests of 
the ruling class.” 

By detailing his interviews with 
people who are or were inside the 
government, Hicks explained the 
link he found between the C.I.A., 
the Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International and Pakistan’s In- 
ter-Services Intelligence, which he 
further tied to al-Qaeda. 

At times, Hicks seemed over- 
eager to emphasize that many of 
his findings were original and his 
analysis often seemed to lack a 
logical flow. He also seemed 
slightly caught up in the glamour 
of being a professional revolution- 
ary. : 
After referring to the philoso- 
phies of Gandhi, as a side note he 
mentioned that the reason he is so 
“hot” on Gandhiis because he was 
just recently in the desert of New 
Mexico reading Gandhi. And then 
he moved on. This made me think: 
Ishea revolutionary ora rockstar? 
Oh wait, he’s actually a rock star, 
too (or at least his band, White 
Collar Crime, aspires to be). 

Hicks did show humility about his 
political findings, admitting that he 
hadnot actually founda smoking gun 
to prove his thesis. He acknowledged 
thefactthatconspiracytheoryissome- 
times faulty but explained that it is an 
important form of political resistance 
and a strong motivator toward revo- 
lution, which is his ultimate goal in 
publishing the book. 

It would seem that in a radical 
bookstore like Red Emma’s, some- 
one arguing for revolution would 
be preaching to the choir. How- 
ever, this assumption was blown 
to pieces when a woman in the 
audience shed a dismal light on 
the post-9/11 situation: “There’s 
nothing you can do because it’s 
Part of the system.” 

_ Perhaps Hicks, with all his op- 
timism and enthusiasm for re- 
Search in obscure places and 
sources of questionable reliabilty, 
is just what is needed. While it is 
easy to be dissatisfied with the 
world, it is much harder to do 
something about it. ; 

As the media become less and 
less reliable, the popularity of al- 
ternative publications is impor- 
tant in the distribution of contro- 
versial evidence. We have yet to 
see: Is knowledge power? 
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Capote biopic captures dark genius 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In 1959, the small town of 
Holcomb, Kansas, witnessed the 
cryptic, overnight massacre of one 
of its prominent families, the Clut- 
ters. It was the kind of item that is 
printed up once, and then relegated 
to the back bins of newspaper ar- 
chives — sensational enough to rock 
a town, but not uncommon enough 
to shock a nation. That was the cage 
until Truman Capote glancedat the 
story of the four Clutters’ demise in 
the New York Times. 

With little more than a one-col- 
umn article, a few addresses and his 
research assistant, fellow author 
Harper Lee, Capote set out to turn 
the Holcomb killings into a the sub- 
ject of a groundbreaking journal- 
ism project. 

What began as a series of New 
Yorker articles soon morphed into 
the literary nonfiction piece of the 
1960s: Capote’s masterwork In Cold 
Blood. The book is an incredible 
and ambitious statement on the 
ghosts of prospering America, full 
of the kind of painstaking investiga- 
tion more appropriate to a crime 
report than a popular novel. And 
yet, somehow, it reconciled un- 
flinching objectivism with an un- 
derlying passion for subject — 

showing the kind of restrained fas- 
cination that can skyrocket a great 
mind above even the finest of his 
peers. 

All of which, are praises that 
apply equally well to Capote, the 
new film from director Bennett 
Miller that details In Cold Blood’s 
conception. Literary biopics area 
dime a dozen, but this one mus- 
ters a precision and dramatic grace 
that are increasingly uncommon 
in the whole “genius movie” mar- 
ket. 

Instead of hoping to cram the 
whole of Capote’s life into a few 
hundred minutes, Miller and his 
screenwriter, Daniel Futterman, 
bear down on a few, pivotal years 
of the author’s life. And thanks in 
part to a show-stopping title per- 
formance by Philip Seymour 
Hoffman, which will surely haul 
the actor out of his previous ob- 
scurity, Capote is a superlative 
piece of biographical cinema. 

Yet, there isn’t much in the open- 
ing scenes to indicate whata powerful 
direction Miller’s efforts will take. 
Newly arrived in the heartland, 
Hoffman’s Capote — with his minc- 
ing voice and picky wardrobe — 
mightaswellhavebeen ploppeddown 
among extra-terrestrials. 

It takes time, but after watching 
Capote and Lee (Katherine Keener) 
doggedly pursue the facts of the mur- 
ders, the residents of Holcomb, in- 
cluding the gruff family-man detec- 


tive working the 
case (Chris Coo- 
per), start to warm 
upto the New York- 
ers. 

However, with 
One arrest, the 
culture-shock fun 
screeches to ahalt. 
After running 
around the coun- 
try for a few 
months, the two 
men responsible 
for the Clutter 
killings — Dick 
Hickock (Mark 
Pellegrino) and 
Perry Smith 
(Clifton Collins 
Jr.) —are brought 
to Kansas. 

Now equipped 
with a new dimen- 
sion to his story, 
Capote gradually 
develops a fasci- 
nation with the 
two, particularly 
the reserved, in- 
tense Smith, who 
spends his days 
sketching and 
reading a thesau- 
rus. At times, the 
relationship be- 
tween the author 
and his moody, condemned sub- 
ject turns towards friendship — 
but it is always haunted by the de- 
tails of Smith’s crime and the 
fixations of Capote’s artistic na- 
ture. 

With Capote, Hoffman can’t 
help giving something of a char- 
acter performance. But like Jamie 
Foxx’s Ray Charles, this is not an 
impersonation — immersion is 
more like it. 

When Hoffman plays the 
author’s cocktail party witticisms 
and flagrant self-infatuation 
against his devotion to hard fact, 
Capote’s work assumes the dimen- 
sions of a crushing but inevitable 
personal struggle. The man may 
talkin a voice more appropriate to 
amuppet witha terrible head cold, 
but when Hoffman laments, ex- 
plodes and cries in the Capote’s 
whirlwind last half hour, it all 
seems eerily real. 

There are plenty of other ingredi- 
ents at work in this formula, includ- 
ing the type of dry and dreary staging 
that I thought only Wes Andersen 
could pull off. Keener and Cooper, 
having long cornered the market for 
down-to-earth supporting roles, are 
as credible as ever. 

Placed against their normal- 
America gusto we have Collins’ 
Perry Smith, whose quietness 
hides a violence revealed only in 
his shifting eyes and one quick, 


ie COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MOVIECITYNEWS.COM 
Philip Seymour Hoffman stars as the author of In Cold Blood in the biopic Capote. 


bloody memory. Now moral di- 
lemmas start popping up: whether 
Smith, with all his interests and 
troubled past, is a monster or a 
victim and whether Capote, who 
hires the two murderers better law- 
yers, is interfering with the execu- 
tion of justice. There is a creepy 
bond between the two — as much 
forged out of Capote’s aims and 
own demons as Smith’s chronic 
loneliness. 

So where do you place a film like 
this, a story of besieged genius 
decked out in Adams Family incon- 
gruity? 

Capote certainly breaks ahead of 
just about every other story ofa fa- 
mous author to hit the screen — 
certainly an improvement over the 
oppressively intricate The Hours or 
the sweetly up-and-down 
Shakespeare in Love. By working on 
a scale that facilitates almost micro- 
scopic analysis, Miller has provided 
a more focused tale of genius and 
ambition. Akin to darker, drearier 
biographies like Billy Condon’s 
projects Kinsey and Gods and Mon- 
sters, Capote is stripped of the usual 
uplift — memorable nonetheless in 
its gothic treatment of one of mod- 
ern literature’s most widely-recog- 
nized minds. 

Years after In Cold Blood, the 
last novel he would ever finish, 
Truman Capote would find him- 
self languishing in self-caricature, 





Fishnet Stalkers wary of industry 


BY ADAM LEMPEL 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Fishnet Stalkers are louder 
than loud. They played the Ottobar, 
a Halloween benefit show for the all 
female roller derby league the 
Charm City Roller Girls, and as I 
was hanging out with the band in 
the van, talking and laughing, Chris 
Calabrese, the bass player, said, “I’m 
cool staying in Baltimore, it’s cheap, 
it allows you to save the money in 
order to go on the road. Going out 
and playing out of state is the 
funnest. That’s the reason I’m ina 
band besides playing music.” Yes, 
he did just use the adjective funnest 
andat this point Steve the lead singer 
chimes in, “You know, it’s an ad- 
venture.” 

The band has gone through 
many lineup changes over the 
years. They have been around for 
over three years, and, as Steve him- 
self claimed, the band started off 
as “goofiness.” Matt Gaps, the 
guitar player, explained, “We got 
serious by accident. A lot of people 
just started liking us and being 
more supportive than we ex- 
pected. We just wanted to have 
fun, just kind of cause some 
trouble. We all played instru- 
ments, might as well do something, 
make a band. It got serious after a 
while I guess. People were like, 
‘When’s your next show?’ so then 
it’s like, ‘Let’s set up some more 
shows.’ Judging from the fanfare 
the Fishnet Stalkers received on 

Sunday night, alot of Baltimoreans 
are pretty devoted. 
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The Fishnet Stalkers havea sound 
that can be described as fast rock ‘n’ 
roll with distorted guitars and loud, 
screaming vocals. Fans of Iggy Pop 
and the Stooges, Kings of Leon or 
the Misfits would feel right at home 
with them. Singer Steve Diamond 
was strutting around the stage last 
Sunday night doing his best Mick 
Jagger imitation. They seem very 
muchlikeabunch ofkids who fellin 
love with rock music and never 
wished to seek their thrills elsewhere. 
Theylove going on theroad, theylove 
playing shows. As Chris explained, 
“1’m with people who see playing 
music more as a lifestyle instead of a 
recreational thing; we’re not really 
making money off of it, but every- 
thing I make pretty much goes into 
the band. I pay for all my buttons out 
of my pocket and give them away for 
free. So it’s a labor of ... lust.” 

Rock music has not had many 
altruists as of late, though as com- 
mercial radio declines it seems more 
and more that bands that are only 
playing music out of the goodness 
of their hearts will survive. The band 
can go onand on about commercial 
radio in the country and in Balti- 
more in particular. Asked about the 
state of radio in Baltimore Chris re~’ 
plied, “Baltimore, it sucks. WRNR 
has gota couple good shows. No DJ 
in Baltimore seems to have a back- 
ground in music, knowledge or like 
history. They don’t show it. They 
only play the top-40 hits. There’s no 
B-sides being played, just chart-top- 
pers.” Steve added, “Even the inde- 
pendent radio stations, they don’t 
really seem to go on an edge at all. 









They don’t try to break into some- 
thing new until it seems like it has 
almost broken into the mainstream. 
Then what the hell is the sense of 
being an alternative radio station 
playing things that have already got- 
ten tothe mainstream. Itjust doesn’t 
make any sense. R&R, they'll play 
The Clash or they'll play The White 
Stripes, but they’ve already made it 
in the mainstream.” 

The Fishnet Stalkers are five 
people dedicated to the concept of 
being in a band. They are even will- 
ing to endure some uncomfortable 
day jobs in order to get enough 
money together to go on the road 
and pay for rehearsal space. Matt 
works fora cab company and Conor, 
the other guitar player, might possi- 
bly have the worst day job in rock 
history; “Iclean up dog [expletive].” 
When asked if he works at the Vet 
clinic because of a love for animals 
Chris interjected and explained that 
he was chasing around Chris’ cat 
earlier in the day trying to put a 
condom on its tail. It seems that 
there is a sort of love/hate relation- 
ship between Conor and animals. 

The band took the stage dressed 
as the Village People. Conor was the 
sailor, with a drawn-on tattoo ofan 
anchor and the words, “get wet.” 
The club was packed; everyone was 
dancing in costume in front of the 
stage. Gumby was rocking out, and 
three crew members from Team 
Zissou walked by. The roller girls 
were enjoying themselves also, each 
witha sash that displayed their roller 
derby name. The band was charg- 
ing through songs that were under 
three minutes long, the heavily cos- 
tumed frames were nodding their 
heads. Baltimore, it seems, can be a 
pretty fun place to hang out if you 
knowwhereto go, So there are other 
things to do around here than frat 

‘parties and studying. 














slipping further and further into 
the alcoholism that would eventu- 
ally kill him. I’m not sure whether 
Capote is meant to offer redemp- 
tion. But at the very least, it is a 
disconcertingly memorable pic- 
ture of the seething determination 
that can force even the most ob- 
jective artist into depths of per- 
sonal obsession. 


CAPOTE 


Director: Bennett Miller 
Starring: Philip Seymour 
Hoffman, Catherine Keener, 
Clifton Collins Jr., Chris Cooper 
Run Time: 1 hour, 38 minutes 
Rating: R 
Showing at: Charles Theatre, 
Muvico Egyptian 24 











BY CHRISTINE HIGGINS 
Tue Jouns Hopexins News-LeTTER 


In recent decades the musical 
world has seen a severe stratification 
of genres — so much so that even 
Baltimore has picked up on it. This 
past Thursday, Gogol Bordellograced 
the Ottobar with yet one more diver- 
sified and unique genre: gypsy punk. 

Notunlike its mother genre, gypsy 
punk embraces codes of crowd con- 
duct such as moshing and two-step- 
ping; however there is the added bo- 
nus of polka beats and Slavic rap. The 
pitsin frontofthe 
stage began 
jumping in time 
to the ‘nomadic’ 
pulses of “Immi- 
grant Punk,” and 
didn’t stop for 
over an hour and 
half. 

Gogol Bor- 
dello performs 
with fanfare 
rarely seen on 
this side of the 
Atlantic, After 
all, not every 
punk band has 

-gypsy girls playing washboards 
and crowd surfing on top of their 
drums while playing them, or 
canbrings out a plastic goose as 
their mascot. 

The intensity of band comes 
from every angle. All the mem- 
bers, especially the band’s guitar- 
ist and lead vocalist, Eugene Hitz, 
have deep roots in the former 





USSR, but not entirely in a posi- 
tive way. 

Other members, like Sergey 
Rjabtzev, Gogol Bordello’s violin- 
ist, and Yuri Lemeshey, its accordi- 
onist, are both Russians who played 
on the cabaret circuit before meet- 
ing up with Hiitz. They have re- 
ceived most of their musical inspi- 
ration from Hiitz’s traditional 
Ukrainian roots combined with 
their shared experience as Slavic 
immigrants in the American ‘melt- 
ing pot.’ 


Gogol Bordello 
performs with fanfare 
rarely seen... After all, 
not every punk band 


has gypsy girls 
playing washboards... 


Slavic rap meets 


gypsy punk rock 


Morerecently, their musical di- 
rection has been guided by none 
other than roma (gypsy) music. 
Their latest album, Gypsy Punks, 
which has given the European 
band a good deal of American 
press, is more roma-centered than 
the earlier Voi-la Intruder or Multi 
Kontra Culti Vs. Irony. Despite the 
possible cultural rivalries these in- 
dividual musicians could share, 
the goal of their music is quite lit- 
erally acultural revolution. To this 
end, they have woven American 
drummers, Israeli saxophonists 
and __ Latino 
rappers into 
their lineup, as 
well. 

In an inter- 
view with the 
Boston Herald 
in 2004 Hiitz 
said, “I think 
cross-pollina- 
tion is the only 
way for a cul- 
ture to stay ex- 


citing and 
move forward. 
People who 


think there is 
some kind of purity in cultures are 
basically nationalists and the next 
thing to nationalism is fascism. 
They can all [expletive] off as far 
as I’m concerned. Music and art 
have no boundaries.” 

With songs like “Underdog 
World Strike” and “Start Wearing 
Purple”--which, as their Ottobar 
performance proved, can easily 
induce a crazed crowd of 
Baltimoreans to scream along in 
broken Ukrainian and Serbian-- 
Gogol Bordello seems well on their 
way to the ‘cross-pollination’ 
they’ve been looking for. 

Even if youstill doubt the credit- 
ability of the band’s ethnicity and 
objectives, then all you need to dois 
take Gogol Bordello’s own advice, 
“You got dictionary kickin’ around? 
Look up immigrant, immigrant, 
immigrant punk!” and you'll find 
yourself a revolution. 


Licks’ punk act disappoints 


BY SOPHIE KORN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


“So you came to see the Licks on 
Halloween, “ the lead singer snarled 
Monday night at the Ottobar .“You 
must be special or something!” The 
Licks refers to the band “Juliette and 
the Licks”, and the lead singer is none 
other than Juliette Lewis of Natural 
Born Killers and Other Sister fame. 
And yes, she has a band, and yes, I 
attended her performance. And no, I 
will never make that mistake again. 

Now, I’ve been going to punk 
shows since the tender age of 13, so 
when I say there’s only one perfor- 
mance I’ve ever hated this much, it 
means a lot. For the record, avoid 
“The Silence” like the plague. 

Besides the “other sister,” the 
band is made up of truly experi- 
enced and powerhouse musicians: 
Todd Morse, who used to be a part 
of the seminal New York hardcore 
band H20, guitarist Kemble Waters 
recommended by Linda Perry her- 
self, with Jason Morris on bass and 
Paul Illon drums. Andtheyaretight. 
They are experienced. They like 
power chords. 

This must have sounded great 
on paper: Juliette Lewis — quirky, 
sexy Oscar-nominated actress and 
four guys who really know how to 
rock — what could go wrong? The 
answer: everything. 

She delivered a truly soulless 
performance. To be a rock star 
you need fire, raw emotion, cha- 
risma — Juliette gave us heeled 
black boots and long hair. Youcan 
tell she’s studied her Iggy Pop and 
Karen O. Todd Price of 
blogcritics.org may have said it 
best, “The band ... pounded out 
accomplished punk metal, while 
Juliette rehearsed her rocks star 
moves. She whipped her long hair 
back and forth, Shoved the guitar- 
ist. Flexed her muscles ... It was 
like watching live karaoke.” 

During the endlessly monotone 
set, she writhed around on the floor 
and threw her body into all kinds of 
poses — clearly aware of the pho- 
tographers seated next to me. She 
was like a little punk rock robot, all 
of the image none of the attitude. 

Her web site announces to the 
world that she, “formed [the band] 
with the determination to revolu- 
tionize the state of commercial rock- 
n-roll.” Furthermore, Juliette says, 
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Actress Juliette Lewis, pictured with her punk band, played the Ottobar. 


“My intention is for our music to 
serve as an antidote to self doubt, 
apathy and fear, which has become 
rampant in society right now.” 

Quite a mission statement fora pet 
project; and there’s nothing wrong, at 
heart, with actors wanting to be musi- 
cians, or vice versa. What I find offen- 
sive is that Juliette Lewis thinks that 
she can save rock and roll; she who 
literally crafted a band of paid studio 
musicians with star producer Linda 
Perry, whoisalso credited with Chris- 
tina Aguilera and Pink’s fame. 

And they take themselves so se- 
riously. They must have stopped the 
show half a dozen times to have the 
sound booth check the balance, or 
fix the vocals, or just to confer qui- 
etly — that ain’t punk rock, 

So, okay, forma band to save rock 
and roll with no experience — even 
this could have been forgiven. If only 
she had any idea what the genre she 
was trying to reenact, with all of her 
hairtossing, actually meantto the mu- 
sicians who wrote her songs. Punk 
rock, hardcore and thrash are noth- 
ing without political and social com- 
mentary and the emotional intensity 
that spurs from them. Introducing 
songs as being about “sexual frustra- 
tion” just doesn’t cut it. 

And there’s no connection with 
the vapid crowd made up half of 


sycophants and creeps and half of 
14-year-old girls. Most were nod- 
ding their heads and vaguely trying 
to capture a picture of the starlet on 
their camera phones. In the crowd 
of nearly 200 people, about 300 short 
of capacity, it seemed that only two 
people actually knew any of the lyr- 
ics of the songs: the band manager 
and a girl in a skeleton sweat shirt. 

What about their songs, you 
might be wondering. Well, until the 
encore, I actually couldn’t recog- 
nize one word of her set. She man- 
aged to carry a proficient scream for 
almost an hour, which was fairly 
impressive, actually. Aftera pretend 
walk off stage, they rushed back on 
for an “encore”. Who shouted 
enough to get them back on stage 
wasn’t really clear. 

They performed two derivative 
and generic covers, The Who’s 
“Who are You” which Lewis said 
was for her father; and less than 
“Search and Destroy” by Iggy and 
the Stooges. What a slap in the face 
to all music fans everywhere: you 
can’t cover the Stooges Juliette, not 
yet and, maybe, not ever. Before she 
launched into possibly the worst 
cover, ever, she says, “Okay, but this 
is the last one and then we'll go on 
our merry way.” Well, you could 
have spared us the favor. 
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Pride and Prejudice a worthy shot: 


BY ASHLEY WIETSMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


It came as no surprise when the 
release of Pride and Prejudice, the 
new film by Focus Features, was an- 
nounced. Itisthe most recent movie 
rendition of Jane Austen’s re- 
nowned book. Instead of Greer 
Garson and Laurence Olivier play- 
ing the lead roles, Keira Knightley 
and Matthew MacFayden play Eliza- 
beth Bennet and Mr. Darcy. The 
producers of Love Actually and 
Bridget Jones’ Diary most likely 
thought it a wise business maneu- 
ver to produce because of its well- 
established fan base. Even if the 
movie itself wasn’t Oscar worthy, it 
would be guaranteed to attract the 
many Jane Austen fans. With Keira 
Knightley and Jane Austen on your 
side, you couldn’t lose, right? 

Well, you would be wrong. Hol- 
lywood has taken another beloved 
book and twisted it into a B-movie. 
No one can forget Ron Howard’s 
How the Grinch Stole Christmas. 
Granted, the film industry could 
never truly do justice to this amaz- 
ing piece of literature, and it is al- 
ways difficult to squeeze five hun- 
dred pages of text into two hours. It 
is certainly a challenge to capture 
the wit and passion of Austen’s 
words and illustrate them on the 
screen. Yet, you will not have the 
same spiritual experience seeing this 
movie as you would reading the 
book. 

If judging the movie simply by 
itself without taking the book into 
consideration, Pride and Prejudice 
would receive positive reviews. 
The cinematography is one of the 
movie’s strengths. Scenes of the 
English countryside, with its roll- 
ing hills, towering trees and end- 
less skies stretch across the screen. 
One image of Elizabeth standing 
on a cliffs edge against a cloud 
filled blue sky with her cloak bil- 
lowing in the wind is absolutely 
breathtaking. Composer Dario 
Marianelli’s classical piano and 
string pieces perfectly compliment 
the serene and passionate land- 
scape. 

Director Joe Wright has a talent 
for effortlessly moving the camera 
through the scenes. For example, 
the camera spins around the setting 
of Longbourne, the Bennet’s estate, 
as Elizabeth spins on her swing. The 
audience is moved gracefully and 
fluidly from room to room in 
Netherfield for the ball. Every build- 
ing from the humble home of 
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Keira Knightly and Matthew McFadyen star as feuding lovers in Hollywood's latest Austen adaptation. 


Longbourne to the ostentatious 
mansion of Rosings Park perfectly 
matches Austen’s written descrip- 
tions. 

Novelist and screenwriter 
Deborah Moggach does a decent 
job of adapting Austen’s novel. It is 
impossible to recreate scene and ey- 
ery conversation in the book, but 
Moggach carefully choose the most 
importantaspects. Many differences 
between the novel and the movie 
exist. Mr. Bingley’s second sister is 
removed from the plot, down play- 
ing the wickedness of the remaining 
sister, Caroline. 

Mr. Wickham, a pivotal charac- 
ter in the book, only appears in two 
scenes of the movie. Elizabeth 
Bennet’s character is also somewhat 
manipulated. Maggoch and Wright 
wanted to emphasize her struggle, 
and so they made her more secre- 
tive and introverted. Unlike the 
novel, she does not confide in her 
sister Jane and her best friend Char- 
lotte. Elizabeth’s friendships are not 
as defined and prominent in the 
book. Also, the final scene between 
Elizabeth and Mr. Darcy following 
their marriage (which never is 
shown, though it appears in the 
novel) is completely fabricated. The 
intimacy of their actions and their 
conversation though romantic is 
untrue to both characters. 

Austen’s elegant and ornate lan- 
guage is “dumbed down” for the 
general uneducated masses, 
greatly detracting from the movie. 


The entire tone of the movie is too 


casual. The movie fails to capture 
the rigidity and the formality of 
the 18th century British society. 
For example, Mr. Bingley casually 
walks into the room when Jane is 
sick and feverish. It would be com- 
pletely improper fora man to seea 
woman in such a state. Moggach 
herself states that Austen’s novel 
had too polite conversation. She 
thought it would be more natural 
for the sisters to speak over one 
another instead of taking turns. 
The informality of the language 
and the lack of traditional English 
manners make the movie seem too 
modern. 

The casting of Pride and Preju- 
dice is another strength. The imma- 
ture and emotional personality of 
Mrs. Bennet is perfectly illustrated 
by Brenda Blethyn. The chemistry 
between Mr. Bingley and Janeis true 
to the story, most likely because the 
actors are actually dating. Judi 
Dench plays the perfect pompish 
and bitter Lady Catherine de Bourg, 
and Donald Sutherland is wonder- 
fully caring and affectionate Mr. 
Bennet. Mr. Darcy’s character is 
accurately awkward, rude, and cold. 
MacFayden is an appropriate 
choice. 

Though Keira Knightley exhib- 
its the liveliness and playfulness of 
Elizabeth, she is not true to Austen’s 
description. Originally, Wright 
wanted “someone who didn’t fit the 
normal feminine conventions” of 





Pekar’s Quitter comic insightful 


Harvey Pekar, Dean 
Haspiel 

The Quitter 

DC Comics 

October 5, 2005 


BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You've got to give credit to 
Harvey Pekar. He’s taken his posi- 
tion as a low-paying federal clerk 
and turned it into over 30 years of 
comic stories, granting him god- 
like status in the world of indepen- 
dent comics. His collected comics 
have won him the American Book 
Award in 1987 anda Harvey Award 
in 1994. His life was portrayed by 
Paul Giamatti in 2003’s American 
Splendor, which received rave re- 
views at the Cannes Film Festival 
and across the nation. And with his 
latest release, The Quitter, illustrated 
by Dean Haspiel, he shows no signs 
of giving up anytime soon. 

Pekar first entered the indepen- 
dent comics arena in 1972, taking 
his daily anecdotes and life lessons 
and publishing them in the form of 
American Splendor. Pekar, always 
the writer and never the artist, uti- 
lized his friendships and connec- 
tions to big names as such as artist/ 
creator Robert Crumb (another 
god-like force in the world of inde- 
pendent comics) and more to help 
him release his books. 

As he continued in the field, his 
comics gained more popularity, and 
eventually secured him several spots 
on the David Letterman show in the 
late 1980s. Infamous for his eccen- 
tricity, NBC eventually declined to 
invite Pekar again after he criticized 
General Electric. It’s this eccentric- 
ity which has made his character 
famous, as well as his work. 

The Quitter resulted from Pekar’s 
relationship to artist Haspiel. 
Haspiel managed to open the doors 
for Pekar to have a movie made out 
of American Splendor, and in thanks 


— 
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Pekar agreed to work exclusively on 
a book with Haspiel. What resulted 
was this latest novel, a quick, enjoy- 
able synopsis of Pekar’s early years; 
essentially American Splendor for 
beginners. 

The book starts out with Pekar 
reluctantly acknowledging the 
reader’s presence and begins with 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF AMERICAN SPLENI 


HARVEY PEKAR 


DEAN HASPIEL 


with Lee Loughridge 


“T was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
October 8, 1939, five years after 
World War II started. For what 
that’s worth to anyone.” This men- 
tality is what carries the book, as it 
has carried all of Pekar’s writing. 
Pekar is devoted to the story and 
telling the story right and probably 
could careless who the reader is just 
so long as he or she is listening. 

Pekar is a true character, a valid 
representation of the Average Joe 
and all of his neurotic tendencies. 
Throughout the book Pekar leads 
the reader from childhood to young 
adulthood, keeping the story fo- 
cused. Each major event in Pekar’s 
life revolves around his constant 
desire to be the best, and his reoc- 
curring refusal to continue when he 
cannot be the most excellent. Pekar 
gives off the constant impression 
that he is internally conflicted; he 
acknowledges that he cannotalways 
be the best and should settle, but his 
personality won’t let him. 

Pekar begins with tales ofhis Jew- 
ish, communist-sympathizing par- 
ents and their misunderstandings 





of American race relations as Pekar 
gets constantly teased by neighbor- 
hood black kids. He becomes a 
young street-fighter. The fighting 
theme reoccurs throughout the 
book, as Pekar moves into a whiter 
neighborhood and strives to prove 
his physical dominance and joins 
his middle-school football team. He 
becomes one of the best defensemen 
on his team, but his coach and 
former science teacher believes his 
character to be inclined to con- 
stantly goofing off and that con- 
tinuously holds him back from par- 
ticipating in games. Pekar quits 
football and focuses his time on out- 
lets where he can be number one. 
He takes several geography classes 
because his photographic memory 
gives hima considerable advantage, 
and he actively seeks out fights with 
other kids because he knows he can 
win. He is reluctant to go to college 
because he knows he will have to 
take mathematics classes, which he 
cannot excel in. 

Instead, he enters the job market 
after graduating high school, is fired 
for goofing off and then tries a stint 
in the navy. Although tests suggest 
that he will make a good leader, his 
inability to figure out how to wash 
his clothes causes him to have a ner- 
vous fit, and he quits the navy as 
well. He agrees to attend college, 
moves into a place of his own and 
finds an aspect of his calling in writ- 
ing reviews for jazz magazines. He 
wins praise from his peers for his 
writing, makes new friends, gets 
married and slowly settles into the 
pattern that shapes out the rest of 
his life. 

There is no real ending to the 
story, as usual with Pekar’s tales, his 
narration style draws the reader in. 
His words are written like a direct 
conversation with the reader. The 
artist Haspiel frequently draws 
Pekar facing and talking to the 
reader. This close connection is what 
the book relies on, and it is what 
Pekar has continuously depended 
oninhis work, Itis what has allowed 
him to gain such a respected status 
as a writer and a cult-like following 
in the world of comics. 


beauty like Knightley, but he felt 
that her tomboy attitude would 
work for the character of Elizabeth. 
However, Austen does not portray 
Elizabeth in that light, nor is she as 
pretty as Knightley. Wright should 
have trusted his instincts in know- 
ing that Knightley was not right for 
the part. 

Pride and Prejudice is a good 
movie, but does not do justice to the 
book. If you are looking for a film 
adaptation of the book, save your 
money and borrow the BBC televi- 
sion miniseries version of Austen’s 
masterpiece. It is a much better ad- 
aptation that is truer to the passion 
of the text. 


PRIDE AND 


PREJUDICE 





Director: Joe Wright 

Starring: Keira Knightley, Mat- 
thew Macfadyen, Judi Dench, 
Donald Sutherland 

Run Time: 2 hours, 7 minutes 
Rating: PG 

Showing at: Charles Theatre 
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Noise rock finds a 
home in Baltimore 


| BY JUSTIN OREN 
| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


If you put a group of music nerds 


| | inalocked room they will eventually 
| start comparing non-musical aspects 


of theirlifeto bands, genresand record 


| labels they know. What is the perfect 


CD for a snowstorm after getting 


| dumped by your girlfriend? Which 
label perfectly characterizes air travel? 


If a ‘92 Honda Accord were a song, 
which would it be? 

More often than not the analyti- 
cal stretches that are made are so 
uselessly precise and exclusive that 
they only resonate within that hy- 
pothetical room of record star clerks 
and split 7” record collectors. But 
sometimes in a burst of inspiration 
a connection may be bridged that 
deserves publication in Pitchfork 
Media or even a medium known to 
people without Stereolab T-shirts. 
Either way, I'd like to proclaim that 
Baltimore’s spirit is perfectly cap- 
tured by Animal Collective. 

It is only fitting, and not acciden- 
tal, that the genre-bending Animal 
Collective hails from Charm City it- 
self. The band, though based out of 
Brooklyn, was formed by friends who 


| grewuptogetherin the Baltimorearea, 


and though they enjoy nationwide 
renown within the indie culture, they 
frequently make appearances in the 
city. Last April at the Ottobar singer 
Avey Tare (David Porter) celebrated 


| his birthday with relatives and fans 


over birthday cake and the band’s 
distinctively unusual music. It goes 


| without saying that one’s childhood 


home leaves an indelible mark on the 
subconscious, and though I highly 
doubtthatany of their songsare about 
Baltimore, they seem to resonate with 
the implicit spirit of the city. 

The band makes good on all of the 
promises of experimental music. They 
manage to sound completely differ- 
ent from the vast majority of their 
peers, their music offers a plentitude 
ofsurprises and juxtapositions, mov- 
ing beyond the typical “art for the 
sake of art” aesthetic found in much 
of the genre. Their music is lawlessly 
confusing, passionate, weird, hope- 
ful, simultaneously falling apart and 
coming together — difficult to like 


andeven more difficult to understand, 
just like Baltimore. 

This is a city in flux with so many 
disparate forces acting that I’msome- 
what surprised the entire metropoli- 
tan area doesn’t just explode into a 
ball of pure energy. While areas such 
as the Inner Harbor approach com- 
plete, gleaming revival — others are 
so wrought with chaos that anyone 
but the most stalwart of optimists be- 
comes a skeptic. Streets in Baltimore 
mysteriously flood without warning, 
potholes tear apart automobile sus- 
pensions and rats roam the streets 
withimpunity. Buton the otherhand, 
asense of underdog’s prideand hope- 
fulness buzzes undeniably with every 
Believe sticker or community festival. 

Asense of tension exists on these 
trembling streets between the good 
andbad, the beautiful and grotesque 
and hope and despair. Animal Col- 
lective manages to evoke these sen- 
timents almost simultaneously in 
their songs, mixing tender melo- 
dies with brutal screaming and 
schizophrenic effects. They offer a 
sound that both recalls classic pop 
and folk and sounds completely for- 
eign, and sometimes even wrong. 

Baltimore, though outfitted with 
itsrespectable old districtsand North- 
eastern flourishes manages to feel 
completely different from Philadel- 
phia and New York — somehowless 
coherent as an entity and more tenu- 
ously connected with its own iden- 
tity. Curiously, it seems to me that 
people who spend enough time in the 
city become accustomed to the weird 
unrest and become attuned to the off 
kilter rhythms and motifs. 

A trail of an Animal Collective al- 
bum for a new listener might elicit a 
sense of “Isthiseven music?” buteven- 
tually one can become comfortable 
with the band’s precious, non-ironic 
absurdity —acomfortableweirdness 
which never loses grounding in artis- 
tic sincerity and emotional affect. 

It’s a stretch to say that Balti- 
more is truly a noise pop city (it 
would be more conventional to say. 
that it’s a jazz city), but if I were 
making an art film about this mag- 
nificent drama by the Chesapeake, I 
would put Animal Collective on the 
soundtrack. , 











Order tickets today! 


Media Partner: WTMD 


Classical meets contemporary in 
these two exciting performances. 


Pops Rocks showcases the talents of two of 
this generation's most influential musical artists. 


as they perform with the BSO. Concerts start i 
at 8 pm. | 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


JHU Jumble by Ann Renee Angiulo 





















ARIES: (Marcu 21— Aprit 19) 
Note to self: Stop walking out of the 
apartment withoutany pants on. Even 
the crazy lady on St. Paul thinks you 
should reexamine your lifestyle. 
















Lisra: (Sept. 23 — Oct, 22) 
More money will land in your pockets 
once you figure out the black market or- 
gan trade. Just kidding. You'll probably 
just listen tosomeemoandworkat Xando. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 — Nov. 21) 


WHAT DO YOU CALL AN 
UNEMPLOYED JESTER? DOROB AOSF 


Taurus: (Aprit 20 — May 20) 

To improve your holidays, make a 
turducken for Thanksgiving, Step 1: 
Stuff'a chicken inside a duck inside a 
turkey. Step 2: Shoot up some gravy. 


Cheesecake is really delicious, but it’s 
probably a little fatty to eat all the time. 
Subsitute tofu for the cream cheese, and 
broccoli for the crust. It’s just as good. 





TONTKY EOLRS 


Gemini: (May 21 — Junt 20) Sacitrarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) 


“Shooters Shoot a Lot of People All Over 
The Place” is a headline that just ended 
your career in the newspaper business, 
kid. But what do editors know anyway. 


@ 
ib 
© Capricorn: (Dec. 23 — JAN. 19) 
&. 


Ope) you ever get on “The Appren- 
tice’? Probably not, if you keep on 
telling everyone that Martha Stewart 
shanked your mom in prison, 











Cancer: (JUNE 21 — JuLy 22) 


Next week your love life will blos- 


From now on, you vow to yourself, you 
som in a way you've never imag- 


will never pull another all-nighter. Little 
do you know the toll that accidentally 
breakinginto the stripping worldwill take. 














LAST WEEK'S ANSWER: A FLAT MINOR 
ined, because, boy, you've never it ey f “by a aR Pe PE fe 
dared imagine a mail-order bride. 


Leo: (Juty 23 — AuG. 22) 


Aquarius: (JAN. 20 — Fes. 18) 

Rocky VIis going to be a fantastic movie. 
In fact, you'll like it so much that you'll 
launch a Sly for Pres campaign, costing 
you much of your remaining dignity. 
Pisces: (FEB. 19 — Marcu 20) 

Run, Lola, run! Haha. Movie reference. 
you read these horoscopes. But do Actually, seriously, there’s a truck com- 
you know what would make reading ing — No, I’m not kidding, you should 
them so muchbetter? Scottishaccent. probably — OH MY GOD YOU DIED. 






Master of Arts by Michael Specian 


Time will tell whether you'll ever 
achieve your dreams, butwe’re confi- 
dent that whatever you do, it'll be 
better than your German pop career. 









Virco: (Auc. 23 — Sept. 22) 
Order is important in life. That’s why 
















Wasted Ink by Nate Min 





[Hey kids! I'ma 
~|soccer mom!! Get it? 
— ae So...what do you wanna 

do next weekend? 














Yearbook Confessions by William Parschalk Illustrated by Lynn Carlson 

































IT CAN BE TOUGH, TRYING 
TO OBTAIN AN UNDERGRAD 
DEGREE WHEN EVERYONE 
AROUND YOU 1S IN THEIR 
EARLY TWENTIES AND 
YOU RE (IN YOUR LATE 
THIRTIES. SURE, SOMETIMES 
KIDS LL CALL YOU" FOSSIL”, 
"DINOSAUR", "GEEZER", AND 
MORE. BUT YOU CANT LET [7 
GET TO YOU. 





You Know whet? 
'L@# it already. 


Sie NL 

/\> 

OF COURSE, THERE'S NOTHING 
WRONG WITH A LITTLE 

RETALIATION. I FIND HAVING 


SEX WITH THEIR MOTHERS TO 
WORK BEST. 























Slapdash by Ann Renee Angiulo 





Tweezer & Bob by Matt Diamond 








I need to “ Mix 1: The Phantom Mix 
think of a name Mix 2: Attack of the Mix 
for my next Mix 3: Revenge of the Mix 


: Well, what ie : 
mix CD. did you name Mix 4: A New Mix 


your other Mix 5: The Mix Strikes Back 
ones? Mix 6: Return of the Mix 


Look Bob, rt’s a 
+time machine! 











I was thinking of 
Mix 7: Raiders of 
the Lost Mix. 











>, the tvture 
fay. bubbles and under-po 


of the washing 
machine. 
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This coming Tuesday, Nov. 15, 
LCD Soundsystem will be playing 
atSonar’shouse. Every kid for miles 
around will be attending to see the 
N.Y,-based post-disco-punk freak 
show, especially with the talented 
supporting acts ofthe Juan Maclean 
and Sh*t Robot. 

James Murphy, the primary 
force behind LCD Soundsystem 
and super label/production group 
the DFA, originally worked as a 
sound engineer and general indie 
rock jack-of-all-trades for the 
better part of the 90s. A listen to 
the DFA/LCD sound verifies the 
location of Murphy’s heart; the 
variety of tracks and textures 
shows a genuine love of musical 
greatness regardless of genre and 
scene. 

Ranging from a grungy punk 
aesthetic to the polar opposite of 
polished house, the self-titled de- 
but from LCD Soundsystem was 
more of a sonic, song-based ex- 
periment than an album proper. 
With the hit “Daft Punk is Play- 
ing at My House,” and strong sup- 
port tracks like “Disco Infiltra- 
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LCD Soundsystem brings high 
_ energy dance music to Sonar’s stage 


tor” and “Never as Tired as When 
I'm Waking Up,” thealbum received 
much-deserved stellar reviews. 
Also, as either a primer or gesture of 
good-will, a bonus disc with anum- 
ber of collected singles was included 
in the package. It’s not really fair to 
count the disc as a separate album, 
but at the same time these tracks, 
which include dance-floor burners 
“Yeah” and “Beat Connection,” 
pack quite a punch and put a veri- 
table exclamation point on the suc- 
cessful release. 

While Murphy has taken on the 
role of superman to much of the 
hip-music consuming world, he 
alone cannot bring the full LCD 
sound to the stage. Joining him will 
be a band featuring Pat Mahoney, 
Nancy Whang, as well as Tyler Pope 
(of fellow disco punk super-groups 
!!!and Out Hud) and Phil Mossman 
(formerly of the Sabres of Paradise). 
The whole gang will be taking Sonar 
by storm, possibly leading to 
French-style car burning, this Tues- 
day. Tickets are $20. 


— John Lichtefeld 
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Ben Folds, most famous for his 
high energy, alternative rock, “man 
and a piano” concerts, will play in 
his U.S. orchestral debut with the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra this 
Saturday, Nov. 12th at 8 p.m. 
Though Folds is most known for his 
down-to-earth concerts, this multi- 
faceted musician, who recently ex- 
perimented with a full set of strings 
in his “Landed” single, has taken 
musicianship further by fusing pop- 
rock with classical music. 

Before striking out on his own, 
Ben Folds played a leading role in 
the trio band “Ben Folds Five.” Af- 
ter releasing his first solo album 
under the pseudonym “Fear of 
Pop,” Folds released Rockin’ the 
Suburbs in 2001, on which he played 
most of the instruments himself. 
Most recently he released Songs for 
Silverman (2005) through his newly 
founded recording label Attacked 
By Plastic. During the recording of 
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Pop-turned-classical pianist Ben Folds will rock the ivories with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 


Pianist Ben Folds goes classical 


Songs for Silverman, Folds also re- 


_ leased a series of three EPs with 


both new pieces and covers of such 
artists as The Darkness and Ray 
Charles. 

Ben Folds is a dynamic per- 
former and often tells stories or 
composes improvised short songs 
during his concerts. One particu- 
lar tradition is incorporating the 
audience as backup instrumenta- 
tion during “Army.” Occasionally, 
he will also — seemingly out of 
nowhere — pull out a maraca or 
start playing drums, keeping beat 
with one hand and playing the pi- 
ano with the other, all the while 
seamlessly continuing to sing. 

This prolific songwriter has 
been compared to such piano- 
driven artists as Elton John and 
Billy Joel. His lyrics, often both 
serious and humorous at once, 
tackle such themes as abortion, 
growing up and trippin’ on acid. 











~ Religious Services 


THURSDAY, NOV. 10 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf at (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Services with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
be held at the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more infor- 
mation and updated times visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:/ 
/www.catholic.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist service and con- 
tem worship will take place at 
the University Baptist Church. 


Ns 





WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian 
Fellowship will have its weekly 
meeting in the Marylander Apart- 
ments in the London Room. For 
more information about the meet- 
ing, e-mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Theatre 
Project will present Beyond the 
Mirror, a production that is per- 
formed by Afghan actors who por- 
tray their stories by incorporating 
theater, live music, dances, film and 
puppetry. Representations of street 
children, old men and widows will 
also be performed. General admis- 
sion is $16 and $11 for students. For 
more information call (410) 752- 
8558. 


8 p.m. Beth Henley’s Crimes of the 
Heart, a comedy about three sis- 
ters, will be performed at the 
Merrick Barn at Johns Hopkins 
University. Brittany Matava, Liz 
Gilbert and Jesse Gilligan will star in 
this Pulitzer Prize-winning play. 
Cost is $4 for students and $10 for 
general admission. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-0619. 


8 p.m. Narnia the Musical will be 
performed at the Chesapeake Arts 
Center on 194 Hammonds Lane. The 
Merely Players will enact a musical 
versionofC. S. Lewis’snovel The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe. General 
admission is $15 and $10 for Arts 
Center members. For more informa- 
tion, call the box office at (410) 636- 
6597, 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers will 
present Elmer L, Rice’s The Adding 
Machine. This event will take place 
in Arellano Place of Assembly in 
Levering. For more information 
contact Galen Lande at (410) 516- 
4695 or at glpro@grltechnology.com. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Theatre 
Project will present Beyond the 


_ Mirror, a production that is per- 





Though possessing a warm (al- 
beit occasionally nerdy) sense of 
humor, Folds’s serious side 
emerges through heartfelt lyrics in 
such songs as “Gracie” (from Songs 
for Silverman), which is dedicated 
to his young daughter. This serious 
side, along with his infallible en- 
ergy and love of music, are sure to 
emerge at the Saturday night con- 
cert. 

Folds once again shows his ver- 
satility as a composer and per- 
former through playing with a full 
orchestra, led by conductor Frank 
McNamara. This is a venue both 
classical music and alternative rock 
fans can enjoy. This concert will 
likely be more structured and sub- 
dued than some of his past venues, 
though no less entertaining. Seat- 
ing at the BSO is reserved and tick- 
ets start at $48. 


—Natalie Baer 
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Jay Clayton Project 
to play at Peabody 


Peabody Conservatory will 
present the Jay Clayton Project in 
the Peabody East Hall on Friday, 
Nov. 11 at 7:30 p.m. The show 
will feature Jay Clayton on voice 
and electronics, Jane Ira Bloom 
on saxophone and electronics, 
Jerry Granelli on drums and elec- 
tronics, and faculty guest artist 
Gary Thomas on saxophone. 
Repertoire will include Jay 
Clayton’s Lines and Spaces. 

Jay Clayton is an internation- 
ally acclaimed vocalist, composer 
and educator known for her bold 
work that spans the terrain be- 
tween jazz and new music. Her 
pioneering vocals have placed her 
at the forefront of the free jazz 
movement in the 1970s where she 
was among the first singers to in- 
corporate poetry and electronics 
into her music. 

Clayton has more than 40 re- 
cordings to her name and has ap- 
peared alongside artists such as 
Muhal Richard Abrams, Kirk 
Nurock, Stanley Cowell, Lee 
Konitz and Fred Hersch, as well 
as fellow vocalists Jeanne Lee, 
Norma Winstone, Urszula 
Dudziak and Bobby McFerrin. 
Her accomplishments include 
grants from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, Meet the Com- 
poser and Chamber Music 
America (2004) and work with 
thousands of students in the U.S. 
and across the globe. 

Her current goals include re- 
viving the numerous collabora- 
tions on which her career has been 
successful and creating new ones 
for the future. Clayton recognizes 
the importance of playing with 
many different musicians and 
loves performing in a wide vari- 
ety of settings. 

This concert will feature 
Clayton and her trio, Outskirts. 
Tickets for the show are $18, $10 
for seniors, and $8 for students 
with ID. 





—Anusha Gopalratnam 
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Nov. 10 To 17 


formed by Afghan actors who por- 
tray their stories by incorporating 
theater, live music, dances, film and 
puppetry. Representations of street 
children, old men and widows will 
also be performed. General admis- 
sion is $16 and $11 for students. For 
more information call (410) 752- 
S558: x) 


8 p.m. Narnia the Musical will be 
performed at the Chesapeake Arts 
Center on 194 Hammonds Lane. 
The Merely Players will enact a 
musical version of C. S. Lewis’s novel 
The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe. General admission is $15 and 
$10 for Arts Center members. For 
more information, call the box of- 
fice at (410) 636-6597. 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers will 
present Elmer L. Rice’s The Add- 
ing Machine. This event will take 
place in Arellano Place of Assem- 
bly in Levering. For more infor- 
mation contact Galen Lande at 
(410) 516-4695 or at 


glpro@grltechnology.com. 
SUNDAY, NOV. 13 


3 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra will performachamber con- 
cert at the Mattin SDS Room. Ad- 
mission is $8 for general admission, 
$6 for students and free with a JHU 
ID. 


3 p.m, Narnia the Musical will be 


performed at the Chesapeake Arts 
Center on 194 Hammonds Lane. 
The Merely Players will enact a 
musical version of C. S. Lewis’s novel 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wara- 
robe. General admission is $15 and 
$10 for Arts Center members. For 
more information, call the box of- 
fice at (410) 636-6597, 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers will 
present Elmer L. Rice’s The Add- 
ing Machine. This event will take 
place in Arellano Place of Assem- 
bly in Levering. For more infor- 
mation contact Galen Lande at 
(410) 516-4695 or at 
glpro@grltechnology.com. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 17 


8 p.m. The JHU Jazz Band will give 
a free performance at Shriver hall. 
For more information on this event 
email band@jhu.edu. 





Visual Arts 





7 


Informed Surface: Contemporary 
Majolica is an exhibit that features 
work of varying forms and colors 
from artists from the United States 
and Canada. This free exhibit is lo- 
cated at the Baltimore Clayworks at 
5706 Smith Ave. It is curated by 
Linda Arbuckle. Venue hours are 
Mon. to Sat. from 10 a.m, to 5 p.m., 








Thurs. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. and Sun. 12 
to5p.m., for more information con- 
tact (410) 576-1919. 


Drive-Ins: The Last Picture Show 
isa collection of the photographs of 
Elaine Reed de Laszio at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Her ex- 
hibit features an array of photos of 
drive-in movie theaters, portraying 


the nostalgia and loss of the now- 
abandonned car lots that once 
hosted a treasured American past 
time. The exhibit is free and open to 
the public. Hours are Monday. to 
Thursday from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
For more information call (410) 
625-2585. 


The Jewish Museum of Maryland at 
15 Lloyd St. will feature Lives Lost, 
Lives Found: Baltimore’s German 
Jewish Refugees, 1933-1945, an 
exhibit of original materials, period 
settings and personal accounts from 
the 3,000 refugees who fled to Balti- 
more after Nazism began to spread 
across Germany. The creator of Old 
Bay Seasoning, Gustav Brunn, was 
among those who fled to Baltimore. 
This exhibit is open daily and free 
for members and $8 for non-mem- 
bers. For more information call 
(410) 732-6400 ext. 14. 


The freshly renovated Asian Arts 
Gallery at the Asian Arts and Cul- 
ture Center at Towson University 
will feature Searching for a Path: 
Contemporary Expressions by 
Seven Asian Artists, an exhibit that 
willinclude a panel discussion from 
each of the artists. The venue hours 
are Monday to Friday from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and Saturday from 1 to 4 
p-m. This is a free event. For more 
information call (410) 704-2787, 


The Woodlawn Vase, the award 
presented annually to the winner of 
the Preakness Stakes, will be on dis- 
play at the Baltimore Museum of 
Artas part ofits collection of eques- 
trian art and horseracing trophies. 
The 34-inch vase is a Tiffany’s cre- 
ation, crafted from sterling silver, 
The vase is a part of the William 
Woodward Collection which also 
includes 52 horse racing paintings. 
Museum hours are 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
from Wed. to Fr, and Sat. to Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. For more 
information call (410) 396-7100. 


The Walters Art Museum on 600N, 
Charles St. will host an exhibit en- 
titled Art of Ancient Americas fea- 
turing works from the Mayan Aztec 
and Incan cultures. Ceramic figures 


and ritualistic sculptures from over 
4,000 years ago. The exhibit is open ~ 
daily. For more information call 
(410) 547-9000. 


An exhibit featuring Beasts and 
Bugs will be hosted at the 
Strathmore hall on 10701 Rockville 
Pike in North Bethesda. The free 
exhibit will have everything from 
mixed media renditions of insects 
and 4-foot tall bugs made out of 
burlap and wire. Beasts and Bugs 
will be open daily. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, NOV, 10 


6p.m. Thereisa General SAC Meet- 
ing in Mattin 162. For more infor- 
mation contact Alice Li at 
sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. A Memorial Service for Gil- 
bert Duvalsaint will be held to cel- 
ebrate and rememberhislife. All are 
invited to join Gil’s family and 
friends to honor his memory. This 
service will take place at the Glass 
Pavillion and is sponsored by Cam- 
pus Ministries and the Office of the 
Dean of Students. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Balti- 
more in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Molecu- 
lar Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 5 
p.m. The discounted admission is a 
great deal, so don’t pass it up! Even 
if you have been to the aquarium 
before, head down to check out the 
new dolphin show. For more infor- 
mation, including hours of opera- 
tion, group discounts and direc- 
tions, call (410) 567-3845. 


7 p.m. Million Dollar Baby will be 
shown at the HopStop. This isa free 
event. For more information con- 
tact Savithri —_ Raja at 
savithri@jhu.edu or call (410) 516- 
8209. 
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THURSDAY, NOV. 10 


7 p.m. Sonar will host From Autumn to 
Ashes. For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. The Dwarves, Mondo Generator, 
Turbo AC’s and the Vaccines will play the 


Ottobar. For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Oddgirl, Debauchery, the Julia Set 
and Bon Silo will play at the Mojo Room. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.themojobalto.com. 


8:30 p.m. Jordan Knight and the Table Top 
Poets will play at the 8X10 Club. For more 
information Visit http:// 
www.eightbytenclub.com. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11 


9 p.m. Experimental jazz artists Medeski, 
Martin and Wood will play at the 9:30 Night- 
club. For more information visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


9 p.m. Sage Francis and the KnowMore.org 
Tour will visit the Ottobar. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Digable Planets will return to Sonar. 
Tickets will also include access to Taxlo Indie 
Dance Party. For more information, visit 
http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12 


CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


8 p.m. The Ottobar will host its monthly Balti- 
more Bass Connection party featuring Balti- 
more club DJ K-Swift. For more information 
visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Electronic artists Broadcast will play 
at the Black Cat. For more information visit 
http://www. blackcatde.com. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13 


7 p.m. Akron, Ohio natives The Black Keys 
will play at the Rams Head. For more informa- 
tion go to http://ticketing.ramsheadlive.com/. 


7:30 p.m. Alexisonfire will play at the Ottobar 
supported by the Receiving End of Sirens, A 
Wilhelm Scream and Idiot Pilot Doors. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


MONDAY, NOV. 14 


6 p.m. The 9:30 Nightclub will host the All- 
American Rejects, Rooney and the Academy 
Is. For more information visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 15 


7 p.m. The North Mississippi Allstars will 
play at the 8 X 10 Club. For more information 
visit http://www.eightbytenclub.com. 


7:30 p.m. Ashlee Simpson’s ex-boyfriend 
Ryan Cabrera will perform at the Rams 


Head. For more information visit http:// 
ticketing.ramsheadlive.com/. 


8 p.m. Indie rockers LCD Soundsystem, 
specialists in post-punk dance music, will 
visit Sonar along with the Juan Maclean. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 16 


9 p.m. The Ottobar will welcome Blood Baby 
and supporting act Big Bear and Voltage. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 17 


8 p.m. Longtime Dave Matthews Band col- 
laborator Tim Reynolds will play at the 8X10 
Club. For more information visit http:// 
www.eightbytenclub.com. 


8 p.m. Sonar will host hip hop trio De La Soul 
and supporting acts Knomatik and Tislam. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. The Mojo Room will host a Citizens 
Smash Battle of the Bands to benefit the 
mentoring program Best Buddies of Mary- 
land. For more information go to http:// 
www.themojobalto.com.. 


9:30 p.m. New York rock couple Mommy 
and. Daddy will visit the Talking Head. For 
more information visit  http:// 
www. talkingheadclub.com. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Revivals 

Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Wallace and Gromit: Curse of the 
Were-Rabbit 

Rated (G) — 1 hr. 25 min. 

4:45 p.m., 7 p.m. 

(Showtimes change daily, check first!) 


Thumbsucker 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 36 min. 
9:30 p.m. 


Good Night, And Good Luck 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 33 min. 

2:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:30 
p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Chicken Little 
Rated (G) — 1 hr. 21 min. 
5:10 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Derailed 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 50 min 
4:50 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Get Rich or Die Tryin’ 
Rated (PG-13) — 2 hrs. 45 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:30 p.m. 


Wallace & Gromit 
Rated (G) — 1 hr. 34 min. 
5:10 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 





Capote 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 49 min. 

2 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:45 
p.m. 


Shopgirl 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 46 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. 

(Showtimes change, check daily) 


North Country 
Rated (R) — 2 hr. 6 min. 
2 p.m., 9 p.m, 


Mirrormask 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 41 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:30 p.m 


Jarhead 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:20 p.m.,7 p.m., 10 p.m. 


The Legend of Zorro 
Rated (PG) — 2 hrs. 10 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Saw II 
Rated (R) — 2 hr. 10 min. 
5:20 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


The Weather Man 
Rated (R) - 1 hr. 45 min. 
5 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 











7 p.m. Residential life will sponsor 


(410) 


516-2224 or 


ter. Wear comfortable shoes. 


Institute for Policy Studies, the De- 


a game of Condom Bingo. This 
free event will be held at the AMR 
I Multipurpose room. For more 
information contact (410) 516- 
8283. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
offers you a free chance to look at 
the solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and ob- 
serving conditions before you hike 
up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin 
Center Silk Road Cafe. Come out 
for the free Krispy Kreme dough- 
nuts and coffee, and stay for the fun 
evening activity. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12 


7:30 p.m. Alpha Phi will hosta King 
of Hearts male beauty pageant. One 
brother from each IFC Fraternity 
will compete for title of King of 
Hearts 2005. This event will be held 
at the Glass Pavillion. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
alphaphi. 


MONDAY, NOV. 14 


7 p.m. There is an Interfraternity 
Council Meeting in the Shriver 
Board Room. For more informa- 
tion contact Robert Turning at 


greeklife@jhu.edu. 


7:40 p.m. Argentine Tango 
dance classes will be given at the 
ROTC Building. Learn to lead or 
follow. No partner necessary. 
Beginners are welcome. For more 
information contact 
cjones2@jhsph.edu 


9 p.m. Monday Night Football will 
be shown at the Hop-Stop. This is 
a free event and will last until mid- 
night. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 15 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at 
savithri@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The weekly Panhellenic 
Council Meeting will take place 
in Mattin 210, the conference 
room. For more information call 
Ali Rickards at (410) 516-2224 or 
email ajr484@aol.com. 


7:30 p.m. Student Council Gen- 
eral Meeting will take place in the 
Shriver Hall Board Room. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 17 


11:45 p.m. Fitness Walking will 
be led by Anne Irwin. Walkers 
will meet in front of the Rec Cen- 


Walks will be outdoors to enjoy 
the fall foliage and get a relaxing 
work out. For more information 
call (410) 516-4413 or visit the 
Web site at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
recreation. 


6 p.m. The SAC General Meeting 
will take place in Mattin 162. Email 
sacexec@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, NOV. 10 


4 p.m. Assistant Professor Rene 
Vidal, Ph. D. of the Center for Im- 
aging Science will speak on Gener- 
alized Principal Component 
Analysis (GPCA): An Algabraic 
Geometric Approach to Subspace 
Clustering, This free event is spon- 


‘sored by the Department of Ap- 


plied Mathematics and Statistics 
and will be held at the Whitehead 
Hall, room 304. 


4 p.m. A lecture on Offshore 
Outsourcing: The New Competi- 
tive Debate will be given by Ron 
Hira of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. This free event will take 
place in Wyman Park Building, 
room 526 and is sponsored by the 


partment of Economics and Health 
Policy and Mangement. 


4 p.m. Tudor and Stuart Club 
Talk: “The Origins of Close 
Reading” will be hosted by Josn 
Guillory of New York University. 
This free event will take place in 
Gilman 323. For more informa- 
tion call (410) 516-4313. 


5 p.m. Representatives from 
Preprofessional Advising will 
present Pre-Health: Freshman/ 
Sophmore Information Session at 
Merganthaler 111. This is a free 
information session. 


5:15 p.m. Alejandro Yarza, an As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish at 
Georgetown University, will give 
a lecture on Carlos Velo’s 
Romancero Marroqui and the 
Francoist Kitch Politics of Time. 
This free event is sponsored by 
the Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures department and will be 
held in Gilman 223. For more in- 
formation contact Mary 
McDonough at (410) 516-7227. 


5:30p.m. A readixng by T. R. Hum- 
mer and David Baker will be held 
in the Mudd Hall Auditorium 
(Room 26). This is a free event. For 
more information contact Douglas 
Basford at (410) 516-7563. 


6p.m. The America’s Revista/Jour- 
nal of Latin America will be pre- 
sented in the multipurpose room in 











McCoy Hall. This free event is spon- 
sored by the Program for Latin 
American Studies. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-5488. 


7:30 p.m. Lessons of Darkness 
(Filmabend Series) will be shown 
at Hodson 311. This free event is 
sponsored by the German Depart- 
ment. For more information con- 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact 
information to JHUevents@ 
jhu.edu. In order to have the event 
make it into next week’s calendar, 


tact Anne Flannery at 


please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
anne. flannery@gmail.com. 


day before publication. 
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CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 








COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


COPEEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 re, 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 235-3054 

Margaret’s Cafe, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 

Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 

XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 





- MOVIETHEATRES 


AMC Towson Commons, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Diwali Dhamaka, the Festival of Lights, is one of the most popular and 
important holidays in the Hindu religion. Recognized in most regions of 
India, Diwali marks the victory of good over evil and the beginning of the 
New Year. This past Saturday, the Hindu Student Council celebrated Diwali 
in the Rec Center. The event featured free food, live music and performances 
by various dance groups. Students and parents were in abundance, dressed 
in elaborate, classical Indian garb, such as kurtas for men and lehngas for 
women. Diwali Dhamaka was a joyous event that provided students with a 


welcoming spiritual outlet. 


